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Lyonel Feininger: Mid-Manhattan; Watercolor, July 10 955. Born 
July 17, 1871, New York City. Lived there until 1887, went to 
Germany to study music but changed to art. 1893-1907 cartoonist 
illustrator. 1907 full time painting. 1911 exhibited with Blave Reiter 
1919 joined Bauhaus at Weimar and later Dessau. 1936 returned 
to United States, at Mills College, and then permanent residence 
New York City. Died January 13, 1956. The water color illustrated 


was in the last Feininger exhibition at Willard Gallery, New York 
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A NEW IMAGERY IN AMERICAN PAINTING 


by Peter Selz 


Time magazine in a recent article (Feb. 20, 1956) launched a wholesale 
attack against the so-called Abstract Expressionist painters. This vilification 
seems to justify the quoted remark by Mark Rothko that it is a “risky act to 
send a painting into the world. How often it must be impaired by the eyes 
of the unfeeling and the cruelty of the impotent who would extend their 
affliction universally.” 

The cry for a new realism, which has been raised periodically since the 
very beginning of the abstract movement in art, is now being reiterated with 
renewed vigor. Life magazine ((Feb. 6, 1956) expounds on the greatness of 
Reginald Marsh after summarily dismissing the contributions of the Ameri- 
can avant garde since World War II. Mr. Selden Rodman in The Eye of Man 
(New York, Devin-Adair, 1955) makes his subjective and rather idiosyn- 
cratic prejudice against abstraction the only valid standard in judging “‘ex- 
pressive content’’ in painting. In a vast national advertising campaign Hunt- 
ington Hartford attempts to enforce his rear guard opinions on art, imply- 
ing that nonconformity is disloyalty. 

Many of our contemporary artists are in fact deeply involved with de- 
veloping a new imagery and are in search of symbols which may come to 
grips with basic human problems in a world where apprehension has been 
deeply altered by Einstein, Freud and two world wars. Old stereotypes as 
proposed by Hartford and the editors of Life can no longer lay claim to find- 
ing valid solutions. 

Yet it must also be admitted that Abstract Expressionism, without 
question the leading movement in American painting since the war, has 
found itself in an unfortunate predicament during the last few years. It has 
converted a very large number of disciples who no longer carry the original 
force and vitality of men like Gorky and the earlier De Kooning but have 
become followers of a new “‘style.’’ In both national and local exhibitions 
Abstract Expressionist art predominates, but the inherent mannerisms of the 
technique do not permit a unique determination of form. Thus, although Ab- 
stract Expressionism lays claim to revealing the innermost psychological con- 
flicts of the individual artist, we find myriads of “psyche-records’’ indistin- 


Dr. Selz is Associate Professor of art history and Chairman of the Art Department 
at Pomona College. Previously he headed the Art Education Program at the Institute 
of Design in Chicago. His comprehensive study of German Expressionist painting is 
now in process of publication. 
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Fig. 1. Leon Golub: Clank-Head, Construction, Height: 20”, 1953. Photo 
Credits: 1, 4, 5: C. B. Reynolds, Chicago; 6: John D. Schiff, New York; 
2, 3: Nathan Ginsberg, Chicago 
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guishable from one another, a situation which is depressing in its uniformity, 
A most intricate relationship of shapes and colors creates and activates a 
surface which some critics consider both an expression of man’s most personal 
psychological conflicts and, simultaneously, a vision of the galaxies of the 
universe—I should say an immiscible mixture. 

Critics, however, have been reluctant to question the validity of the 
movement, not only because they find great merit in a number of the artists, 
but also because they have not wished to fall into the old pitfall of disparag- 
ing new forms with old standards. In addition there have been few vital new 
directions as alternatives with which to gauge and compare Abstract Expres- 
sionism. There has also been the inaccurate and discouraging implication by 
some of its protagonists that anyone not raising the banner for Abstract Ex- 
pressionism must be either reactionary or marxist in orientation. 

With the spread of Abstract Expressionism and its corollaries (Action 
Painting, Tachism, Tubism) here and abroad its aesthetic value becomes in- 
creasingly questionable. The true significance of a painting by Franz Kline, 
Georges Mathieu, Jackson Pollock or Clyfford Still lies in the actual process 
of “making the picture.” The finished work, however, will often remain 
below the level of interpretation and distillation, so that the artist leaves us 
with no memorable forms and experiences. The impact is immediate, and 
the immediate impact is what seems to matter. The artist here presents the 
experience undigested and leaves it up to the viewer to do the rest. His tech- 
nique is similar to the free association process used in psychoanalysis, but 
rarely does he go beyond random exploration. 

Even if the work was created in Dionysiac frenzy, it is often too un- 
directed to furnish us with a powerful visual experience. As we cannot watch 
the ritualistic dance itself but only its record, we are left to contemplate a 
dead record of once agitated action. 

Frequently completely ambiguous, lacking a referential framework of 
operation, the freedom of Abstract Expressionism or Action painting is the 
freedom of escape rather than the true freedom of deliberate action. De 
Kooning himself has stated:+‘'It is exactly in its uselessness that it is free.’” 
Perhaps escape toward the supreme doodle is the most cogent answer for the 
artist in the present socio-political framework of conformity and witchhunt; 
yet other possibilities begin to appear. 

De Kooning himself has found a significant answer. His writhing images 
of ““Women’’ probably occurred to the artist during the working process itself 
and have become fairly specific in their reference. By his exposition of hate 
and brutality De Kooning has indeed infused his work with a deeply human 


* Willem de Kooning, “What Abstract Art Means to Me” (symposium), Museum 
of Modern Art, vol. XVIII, No. 3 (Spring, 1951), p. 7. 
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content. Like Kafka he does not respond to the external world but hopes to 
communicate insights he himself has been able to attain. If the result is frag- 
mentary, enigmatic and frenetic, it is because De Kooning’s experience dif- 
fers considerably from the ‘American Century” of Time and Life. 

The search for an adequate expression which may come to grips with 
the experiences of the post World War II generation has brought forth a new 
imagery which like De Kooning’s painting retains the agitated surface of 
the Abstract Expressionists and which has also evolved forms which lead the 
spectator toward more specific responses. 

It is perhaps significant that these painters have generally appeared out- 
side New York which is still under the strong and vigorous influence of the 
Abstract Expressionists. Hyman Bloom works in Boston, Joseph Glasco in 
New Mexico, James McGarrell in Los Angeles, while Chicago has emerged 
with a group of painters and sculptors—Leon Golub, George Cohen, Fred 
Berger, Cosmo Campoli—who are important in this context.? 


Leon Golub 


Rather than to discuss the work of a number of artists, who have been 
concerned with this new kind of imagery, it will better serve the purpose of 
this article to analyze the work of one artist whose painting exemplifies this 
trend to a considerable degree. 

Leon Golub, born in Chicago in 1922 and now living there, came to 
most people's attention in 1954 when he exhibited among the Younger Ameri- 
can Painters at the Guggenheim Museum and simultaneously held his first 
one-man show of paintings® in New York at the Artists Gallery. His work 
immediately aroused considerable interest among American and European 
critics, because he represented a considerable deviation from the characteristic 
American avant garde. 

Since this time Golub has been awarded the Florsheim Prize at the Art 
Institute of Chicago’s 61st American Show and has exhibited at the Whitney 
Museum Annual of 1955 and the Carnegie International of 1955, as well as 
in a series of one-man shows at the Feigl Gallery in New York, the Pomona 
College Gallery, the Pasadena Museum of Art and the Allan Frumkin Gal- 
lery in Chicago.* 


* Patrick T. Malone and Peter Selz, “Is There a New Chicdgo School?’, Art 
News, vol. 54, No. 6 (October, 1955), pp. 36-9, 58-9 
He previously showed prints at Wittenborn’'s in 1952 
*Mr. Golub contributed the article, “A Critique of Abstract Expressionism,” to 
CAJ, XIV, 2, p. 142.—Ed 
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The affirmative act of painting—clearly present in Golub’s work—is 
no longer sufficient for itself. Although highly personal, his work uses a 
fairly precise system of communicative symbols. This is because he conceives 
of the contemporary world as being in a state of crisis, caused by a discontinu- 
ity of the traditional mechanism of art, the isolation of the artist, and the 
search for new symbols. 

The reaction of the Abstract Expressionists to this crisis situation seems 
to be based on an incapacity or unwillingness to reach a point from which 
to view man and his place in the world. Golub, on the other hand, through 
an arduous introspective act has attempted to establish a personal myth based 
on man’s measure and scale. Like all myths, Golub’s work proclaims a sig- 
nificant but unverifiable truth. It is irrational in the manner of primitive art. 

Primitive—and ancient—man, at the mercy of jungle and desert, in- 
vented dragons, griffins, sphinxes and chimeras—all types of incredible 
monsters—with considerable realism. Similarly, modern man wandering in 
the jungle of aggressive and hostile relationships, the lonely desert of a 
noncohesive society, apprehends the monster as a symbol. Golub’s plastic 
form belongs to the 20th century, but it is also related to his iconography, 
which is essentially that of primitive and ancient cultures. Drawing upon the 
forms of Pre-Columbian and Assyrian ritual art, he tends to freeze his figures 
in hieratic attitudes. Malraux’s ‘Imaginary Museum’ is inescapable for the 
modern artist aware of his heritage. The reason for the affinity of modern 
art with ritualistic art form is, as Malraux has pointed out, modern man’s 
awareness of the human condition. 

In Thwarted (fig. 2) the viewer is presented with a man of Herculean 
strength, but one who is, however, incapable of utilizing his power, for he 
lacks the very instruments by which man assumes control of his environment. 
He has no neck to turn his head and help him view the world. His arms 
are amputated up to the shoulders. This torso is impressive as an image of 
tragic frustration. 

Yet there is clearly a relationship to the battered sculpture of antiquity; 
Golub himself suggests the influence of the “Belvedere Torso,” the Pergamese 
sculpture to which Michelangelo referred as his “school.” But although pro- 
portion and structure of Thwarted are reminiscent of classic sculpture, Golub’s 
essentially tragic view of man has transformed the beautifully articulated 
classic statue into an interpretation of human destruction. 

The thighs have been shoved up to annihilate the long articulation of 
the torso, thus avoiding any semblance of elegance and grace. This is similar 
to what happens in the neckless transition from the enormous chest to the 
square-shaped head, and the gracelessness is intensified as the thighs are 
pushed out horizontally. The figure becomes stumped. The head itself, a 
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Fig. 2. Thwarted, Oil, 31 & 47, 1953 


direct outgrowth of the body, is a stump or a block in which the features 
have been incised in a sculptural manner. 

This rigidly frontal figure fills the canvas completely and, in his brutal 
force, seems to be about to explode beyond the limits of the frame. But 
Thwarted is saved from being simply an inchoate King Kong by a conscious- 
ness of a tragic destiny which he is powerless to overcome. 

At various times during his career as a painter, Golub has turned to 
sculpture of a very peculiar kind. C/ank-Head (fig. 1), also of 1953, is 
composed of found objects. An old wooden box, rusty nails and chains and 
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Fig. 3. Birth II, Oil, 46 X 48, 1953. 


old pieces of rubber are put together—not in a haphazard Dadaist manner, 
but rather with the purpose of creating a mechanical fetish. 

The wooden box, which reminds Golub of a coffin, is the body. Eyes, 
made of rubber rings fastened to a rubber tube stare out with ferocious 
melancholy at the spectator. A clanking chain descends to a metal ball, which, 
like a creature in Hieronymus Bosch’s hell, has a rod protruding from its 
center. The Clank-Head indeed looks like a ceremonial object, and Golub’s 
hell, although it is not specified, might well be the machine age. 

Much more immediate in its reference is Birth (fig. 3), a painting which 
according to Golub, “is supposed to combine the terrible ecstasy of birth and 
the tired relaxation thereafter.’’ It was painted soon after his first son was 
born. His wife had experienced natural childbirth, and the child was placed 
on the mother’s abdomen when the father was admitted to the delivery room. 

Golub felt a need to communicate this experience, but he also felt the 
need to transform it into a ritualized, non-specific form, because the gen- 
eralized concept comes closer, he feels, to universal human experience. 

The mother’s face again has the ritual markings which we saw in 
Thwarted. In its utter simplification this head has the strength of pre- 
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Columbian images and like them it has sacrificial implications. The mouth 
is a large gash cutting across the block-like head; the eyes seem to twist, the 
nostrils are distended. From the head the viewer's eye is led to the hollow, 
ovoid breasts and then to the squatting child. The foreshortened upper leg 
seems to turn in agony, while the lower leg has a stiff, carved appearance. 
Like an enormous shadow the huge dark brown hand touches the upper 
limits of the painting. 

The pronounced right angles not only add to the tortured appearance 
of the woman’s body, but also by framing the central image, focus the at- 
tention on the womb and the child. The ovoid sweep from the head on the 
right to the center, reenforces this emphasis. 

The viewer sees the subject from above and simultaneously from the 
side, aspects of both interweaving and contrasting with the formal simplicity 
of the painting. 

Golub makes no preparatory sketches, but develops his paintings directly 
while working on the canvas—or more frequently—on the masonite which 
he prefers for its slick surface and “challenge” to the application of paint. 
His process is one of continuously overpainting and reworking the surface 
until what was once only vaguely sensed emerges in specific form. He also 
frequently returns to the same theme. His images of burnt men, sphinxes, 
births and deaths, kings and princelings develop in series. 

Based on an earlier picture, Prodigal Son Il (fig. 4) was done in 1953- 
54. Like the earlier canvas, or like Thwarted and a good many others of his 
paintings, it is in grisaille. Generally—though by no means always—he pre- 
fers subdued colors of low value to express his somber themes. 

The Prodigal Son is an interpretation of penitence and forgiveness. Like 
Birth it appears to be a highly subjective expression. Iconographically it is 
less related to the prodigal son theme than to that of Abraham and Isaac in 
mediaeval sculpture. Again, however, the 20th century painter felt the need 
of expressionist distortion of the body image. 

The pity and compassion of the father are traits rarely seen in con- 
temporary painting. He has a powerful face with the full circles of nose and 
cheeks suggesting completion and benevolence. His hair recalls the corkscrews 
of Assyrian beards. The head is both Hebraic and Assyrian—signifying for- 
bearance and strength to Golub. From the rounded flow of the nose, the 
viewer's eyes descend more quickly down the hinged-on arms to the tenderly 
enclosing hand, which echoes the form of the beard. 

The son is still unformed. He looks almost foetal, and the spine of his 
delicately curved back is still exposed. His face is quite amorphous and 
malleable, the features just beginning to coalesce. 

We are presented here with a father embracing his child perhaps in 
anticipation of the future tragedy of the prodigal son. At the same time, the 
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Fig. 4. Prodigal Son II, Oil, 37 & 54, 1953-54 


image evokes a feeling of homecoming and rest, of security in the father’s 
bosom. On another level it may be interpreted as a symbol of mourning: a 
sorrowing father and his dead son. 

In the Damaged Man (fig. 5) of 1955 the integrity of the body has 
again been destroyed but here by what appears to be internal growth. His 
strange earforms look like horns or earphones. The head is still self-contained 
but the body has been flattened out into a skin like the flayed hide of a 
Marsyas. 

The surface of this Damaged Man is eroded or encrusted with eruptions. 
It is as if the life sap had suddenly come to the surface of this mutant, whose 
carcass is all that remains. This painting, much like others in this series (the 
earlier “Burnt Men” for instance), is a carcass in the tradition of Rembrandt 
or Soutine, but it is significant that it has been painted after Buchenwald 
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Fig. 5. Damaged Mon, Oil, 1955 


and Hiroshima. Yet the Damaged Man retains the significance of individual 
destiny. His pathetic persistence in continuing even to exist in spite of his 
mutilation also symbolizes endurance and strength 

During the last few years the sphinx has been a recurrent theme in 
Golub’s work. Fascinated by the enigmatic double image of man and animal, 
he wishes to fix “that terrible moment of insight when the animal gains 
‘consciousness,’ of indeterminate and ill-fated destiny.” 

The Siamese Sphinx (fig. 6) is painted in greys and dark browns against 
a background that is a startling cosmetic pink. It is a fantastic animal, carry- 
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Fig. 6. Siamese Sphinx, Oil, 48 & 30'/,, 1954 


ing two human heads and evidently crippled by the burden. The front head 
faces us directly with an expression of anguished violence contrasting strangely 
to the rigidity of the plinth-like leg that seems to fix the head in place against 
its will. The ritual face markings, actually scratched into the surface with a 
knife, are similar to those in Birth and recall the effigies of tribal cultures 
from New Ireland to Mexico. This head is also somewhat more animal than 
the other, which has been humanized and individualized in its features as 
well as in its expression of sorrowful reluctance 

The back head is, to a degree, reminiscent of Scopaic heads, and Golub 
explains: “Modern man can only know the Dionysiac aspects of Greek art 
in spite of all his willful desire for the archaic. He can only really understand 
the Scopaic, because that is what corresponds to modern destiny. The Scopaic 
head is also so important because it is a reminder of the great Classic ideal, 
now lost to us.” 

The destiny of the Siamese Sphinx appears to be ambivalent: the indi- 
vidual and tragic is tied to the implacable, resurgent animal resentment. 

The sphinx is important to Golub because “‘it is an enigma, a metaphysi- 
cal symbol at the crossroads of human destiny.’’ Because early cultures created 
the sphinx to relate the known to the unknown and the unknowable, he feels 
that the situation of modern man, since it is similar, calls for a similar image. 
(In a lighter mood he is willing to discuss the Siamese Sphinx as an anima- 
tion of a Georgian ball and claw foot table. ) 
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Our culture lacks a collective myth, and no truly public symbolism is 
therefore granted to our artists. Instead of a collective myth, we are con- 
fronted with the mass standardization and steredtypes of television, movies, 
popular magazines and public opinion polls. This anonymity has become so 
pervasive that a great deal of contemporary painting has been affected by it 
and has become similarly uniform. It is only by means of a highly introspec- 
tive act and full awareness of the contemporary situation that a personal art 
can be evolved. _ 

The new direction toward a meaningful imagery, which begins to emerge 
in the work of Leon Golub, is by no means a unique occurrence. No such 
insulation would today be possible or desirable. Golub himself is influenced 
not only by ancient and tribal art, but also by such twentieth century artists 
as Nolde, Picasso, Orozco, and Giacometti, and is related to some of 
Siqueiros’ work. Among younger men parallel trends can be seen in the 
work of such divergent and personal artists as Marini, Brauner, Dubuffet, 
and Bacon in Europe. Some of his American contemporaries have already 
been mentioned. 

The fact that Willem de Kooning has been led by the turbulence in 
his work to similar intense, disturbing images of women, is a significant in- 
dication of a trend toward an art that is more specific in its referential con- 
tact. Golub’s painting may be seen as a part of this direction, but it differs 
from De Kooning in being less concerned with the painting process itself 
and in evolving a fuller set of metaphors. None the less, the impetus behind 
the work of each of these artists seems to be a desire to communicate certain 
insights, certain kinds of knowledge which may be intuitive but which are 
phrased in an intelligible as well as in a fresh and unique idiom. 


Statement by an Artist 


"The real struggle of the creative artist is not the struggle of choice 
between the representational and non-objective in which so many artists now 
find themselves entangled. There can be no question of choice. The way of 
creative expression is not a matter of decision or choice or following a certain 
direction. The artist must give of the reality of life and world what he finds 
stored up in himself. He cannot and should not escape reality. And, although 
subject matter was banalized and made devoid of meaning by the sterile 
academician, the artist of today must strive to free the object from the un- 
imaginative approach. Subject matter is the rock on which so many artists 
now are being shipwrecked. And in order to face his plight, the artist must 
take the bull of reality by the horns lest he be trampled in trying to escape 
behind the fictitious wall of the hide and seek of the non-objective.”—BEN 
ZION 
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ORGANIC INTEGRATION IN CEZANNE’S PAINTING 


Howard Fussiner 


just to say: house, 
bridge, well, gate, jug, fruit tree, window— 
at most: column, tower—but to say it, understand, 
oh, to Say it as the things themselves never 
thought of existing intensely 
—RILKeE' 


No doubt it is a tribute to Cézanne’s importance today that most criticism 
of his painting still tends to fragmentize his ideas, thereby failing to do justice 
to the larger unity of his art. A sense of balance is needed to see him as the 
great organic and integrated artist which he was. 

Cézanne’s intentions were organic in that each individual part of his 
painting would bear an indissoluble relation to the whole so that the whole 
is a total configuration in itself—a gestalt—and the configuration generates a 
quality akin to the aliveness we associate with organic existence in nature. 

This feeling of aliveness is directly related to plastic movement. This 
is the movement of the total visual experience derived from the painting 
the shifts and balances the eye undergoes in viewing it. The concept of the 
artist moves this inherent quality from part to part throughout the work 
(Hans Hofmann terms this the “push and pull.” Our modern vocabulary 
of form, which today we take for granted, derives largely from Cézanne’s 
explorations in plastic movement). 

But the ideal of Cézanne was also integrated, for his goals, to which 
he applied his ideas on plastic form, were symbolic of nature. Kahnweiler 
refers to this when he says that, whereas Picasso and Braque followed 
“Cézanne-the-constructor,”” they avoided “entirely that part of his art which 
attempted to recreate the artist's experience in front of nature.’’? 

Cézanne normally worked from nature, the great organism and the uni- 
versal symbol-source. Although the accidental in nature always mixes the 
chaotic with the organic, the organic remains the stimulus. But for the same 
reason, nature cannot simply be mirrored: the chaotic gets in the way. The 


The author is a practicing artist and formerly an instructor in Humanities at More- 
house College, Atlanta. He is now living in New York and working for a Ph.D. in 
history of art at Columbia. Recently his water colors were exhibited at a New York 
gallery. 


? Rainer Maria Rilke, as quoted by Walter Kaufman, ‘Art, Tradition, and Truth,’ 
Partisan Review, New York, Winter 1955, p. 27. 

* Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, “Cubism, the Creative Years,” Art News Annual, New 
York, Nov. 1954, p. 112. 
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Fig. 1. J. B. S. Chardin: Kitchen Still Life, 1733, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


picture is a new unit abstracted from the chaotic ; and the artist's vision trained 
to respond to the organic, understands it best in pictorial terms. Therefore 
his ability to select is highly important 

That which is contrived in organic painting is the result of achieving 
control of those parts in nature which do not contribute to the living quality 
of the transcribed vision, but which can be made to do so. If this results in 
distortion it is thereby the result of being true to one’s vision, when the vision 
dictates it. 

The symbol in art is by definition ordered, in the same sense that a 
sentence has order. An ordered symbol may express disorder, as in a battle 
painting by Paolo Uccello, a Mozart opera finale, or the famous cave scene 
from King Lear, with the mad king, the witty fool, and Edgar disguised as a 
madman, babbling all together. The concept of disorder is not expressed by 
a disorder of means. Therefore art must always be detached. In Cézanne this 
detachment goes farther than in most artists, and I mean to explore the reasons 
for this here. Nevertheless we cannot imagine an art of Cézanne which does 
not speak in terms of our objective world—in terms of objects. Cézanne’s art 
is whole in that it is a unified experience expressed in a manner most com- 
mensurate with the material of the art form while making use, through 
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Fig. 2. Paul Cézanne: Apples and Primroses, 1890-1900, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


objects, of the highest property of the mind of man, the symbolic vision, 

How did this differ in the art of Chardin, whose work strongly influenced 
Cézanne? Malraux cites the apparent contradiction that although Chardin 
claimed he painted not with colors but with his emotions, he chose to paint 
still life.* But Proust had claimed emotion, beauty, and empathy for the 
observer in Chardin’s objects:* he raises the mundane to the level of the 
expressively glorious by the intensity and freshness with which he invests the 
obvious. Malraux rightly insists that Chardin is not simply a greater petit 
maitre: “he is no eye-fooler, but a simplifier.""*> Chardin is a composer of 
originality and imagination who imposes a personal order on whatever he 
recreates from nature. Nevertheless he simplifies an essentially representational 
statement. 

Certainly Cézanne is different. If we compare the Kitchen Still Life of 
Chardin (fig. 1) with Cézanne’s Apples and Primroses (fig. 2), 


selected 


* André Malraux, The Voices of Silence. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. Doubleday 
Garden City, N.Y., 1953, p. 295. 


*Marcel Proust, “Chardin, the Essence of Things,’ in Art News, Oct. 1, 1954 
p. 39. 
5 Malraux, Op. cit., p. 296, 
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because it is one of the more ‘‘finished’’ Cézanne’s, the differences and similari- 
ties between the two masters are clearly evident. In the Chardin we instantly 

note the surfaces: the deliciousness of contrasting textures: meat, metal, 

crockery, and wood. These suggest the literal, they appeal sensually, and serve 

as elements of that symphonic contrast that serves as a basis of configuration 

in every work of painting. To eliminate Chardin’s textures would be to elimi- 

nate Chardin. Whereas in even the “finished” Cézanne the texture is not that 

of the represented object: the surface of the apples hardly differs from that of 

the vase. The texture is that of the paint itself. 

In the “unfinished” oil, Still Life with Apples (fig. 3) at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, the drapery and the stone pitcher are painted in 
the same colors and in a dappled manner reminiscent of Impressionism except 
for their clearly defined outlines. In a simpler, more direct work, a Still Life 
in water color (fig. 4) we see even more plainly how color, and not texture, 
serves Cézanne. In a basically warm picture (a dark yellow predominates), 
blue is used for the shadows. Color defines each object: in the apples, yellow 
and red move in layers toward the outlines, describing the volumes; the blue 
line to the left of the sugar bowl ignores local color to describe the bowl’s 
outline. But all the outlines are broken to permit free flow for the eye, 
acknowledging the flat surface. The blue outlines and the blue decanter with 
the transparent red to the right of it (and a strip of indefinite color between 
them to stress their separateness and prevent too sharp a meeting of pri- 
maries) define the space by contrast. 

Color in the Chardin, (fig. 1) is based to a certain extent on contrasts 
between warm and cool hues. The varying hues of red in the meat, the large 
pot, the bread, and the mortar and pestle are brought forward by the muted 
greens behind them. Nevertheless we are always conscious of value, and 
consequently of chiaroscuro, in Chardin's definitions of volume and depth 
Cézanne’s ideal, as can be seen in the water color (fig. 4), was to lay down 
color in flat planes always conscious of the painting surfaces, and describe 
space in terms of how a red might move in back of a blue, or how a dark 
color next to a light color will produce volume. 

Both masters made remarkable use of tensions in their composition to 
serve for basic contrasts. In the Chardin (fig. 1) we see objects as if they 
were locked in a symmetrical pyramid, subtly animated. The mass seems 
inclined toward the left, but the light is proportionately softer on that side; 
and how very plastic is the ladle leading up on the left and the drapery point- 
ing down on the right! The linear parallels in the meat and the ladle, the 
lower part of the pitcher handle and the pestle—all these are gently expressed, 
but they are strong unifying factors. 

Such symmetry is normal for Chardin, as witness The Ray (fig. 5) or 
the Attributes of the Artist (Minneapolis Art Institute). Typically, all three 
Cézannes mentioned above are asymmetrical, perhaps because it was Cézanne’s 
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Fig. 3. Paul Cézanne: Still Life with Apples, 1890-1900, Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


nature to be restless. The basic pyramid in the Apples and Primroses (fig. 2) 
has its peak, the top leaf, far to the right, exposing an expressive “emptiness” 
on the left in opposition to the ‘‘full’’ shapes. This ‘emptiness’ which is not 
an emptiness at all by virtue of its tactile density and its positive suggestion of 
both atmosphere and infinity—is this not the most valid point of exploration 
for critic and artist alike—so long as we retain hold on the concrete symbol 
for the here and now? If Cézanne’s asymmetry began in his emotions, it 
nevertheless led him to a vision resembling the detached Oriental idea of 
expressing infinity: but precisely this tactile density separates Cézanne’s spatial 
idea in a very physical world from the mysticism of the Chinese. 

The “empty’’ and the “full” are poised in a seemingly inevitable tension 
which is at the same time a balance: the eye keeps shifting between the “full” 
and the “empty,” but the lower left darks and shadows behind the apples on 
that side catch the “emptiness’’ while the positive dark volumes are surrounded 
by the white of the tablecloth. The gothic sharpness of the angles of the cloth 
intensifies the underlying unrest, but the balance has provided us with the 
dramatic resolution. 

Chardin’s line, often held to the service of the chiaroscuro, is most 
clearly seen for itself in The Ray, (fig. 5) which I think is his masterpiece. 
Classic, completely controlled, it nevertheless speaks with a vibrancy akin to 
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Fig. 4. Paul Cézanne: Still 
Life with Apples, water 
color, Oesterreichischen 
galerie, Vienna. 





living matter.® If we think of Chardin’s use of line in The Ray in comparison 
to the art of David who followed him a half century later, an obsessed 
classicist, but nevertheless a painter of genuine ability, we see the sense of 
aliveness ruled out of his line with deliberate intent, and the more for us is 
the miracle of Chardin. 

Returning to the Cézanne water color (fig. 4), one will note it linear 
pattern as a continually opening arabesque of outlines echoed in transparent 
splashes on the wall and in the blue decoration of the sugar bowl. In both 
the oils discussed here, Cézanne has countered his arabesque by a second 
theme composed of angles, but, even so, the vibrant ripples will not stay still. 
The surface animation is partly there because it insists on the flatness, but this 
is not the whole of it. 

Typically in Cézanne the line will become at certain points both basic to 
the composition and at the same time specifically spacial. The vertical on 
the right in the Apples and Primroses (fig. 2) forms a perpendicular to the 
horizontal line representing the back of the table: thus we have both an accent 
on the asymmetry and a forcing of the onlooker’s eye up into space as he 
follows the lines, while at the same time the left side of the table moves out 
rather than converging, thereby insisting on the surface flatness, as does the 
broad expanse of tabie top. We may also note the odd thing that happens, 
as it so often does in a Cézanne still life, wherein the horizontal line on the 
left front of the table emerges from under the cloth lower than the line at 


aka 

The painting which seems to me to resemble this most is not another Chardin 
but Cézanne’s Onions and Bottle, also in the Louvre, but a comparison of these would 
be an essay in itself. 
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Fig. 5. J. B. S$. Chardin: The Ray, 1728, Louvre Museum, Paris 


the right of the cloth. This last phenomenon is characteristic in Cézanne’s still 
life painting just as, in his landscapes, a sweeping diagonal is often countered 
by a firm line echoing the frame. The eye shifts, the planes move in pictorial 
space, and a tension is set up between rest and unrest. The many paintings of 
L’Estaque are adequate testimony to this. In the still life the balances are 
more in the manner of a pulley. 

In both the Apples and Primroses (fig. 2) and the Still Life with Apples 
at the Museum of Modern Art (fig. 3) the table sides are seen to move out- 
ward. In the latter painting we see more evidence of reverse perspective 
where the back elipses of bowl and pitcher bring the eye in close, while the 
lemon in front seems to be seen at eye level, at a distance. The eye thereby 
shifts in space while the surface is retained. The diagonal tilt of the pitcher 
moves the eye in space in the same way as the back of the table in the 
Primroses. And in the latter painting, the odd projection to the left of the 
vase, and also the head-on aspect of the foreground fruit, with the cores of the 
apples becoming more centered further up the picture so that we seem to be 
getting closer to them, indicate that the same laws of space construction are 
being observed. (Paradoxically, however, some of the apples in front seem 
to be seen both from the front and from above at the same time, with their 
flat bottoms shown and their cores nearly centered. Thus in single fruits do 
we have the expression of flatness and a shifting space combined. ) 

Let us turn for a moment to the work of one of Cézanne’s followers in 
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Fig. 6. Juan Gris: The Chessboord, 1917, Museum of Modern Art, New York 


the Cubist period—Juan Gris. Looking at Gris’ Chessboard (fig. 6) we see 
the arabesque become sheer geometry. But in Cézanne it is precisely the varia- 
tions, the ripples in the arabesque, the constant breaks, the changes rung on 
the theme of apple-shape; the possibility of accident; the necessity of balanc- 
ing natural objects which follow a living rather than a rational logic: it is 
these which breathe the quality of discovery, or surprise—the quality of living- 
ness—into a Cézanne. 

A Gris painting is a system of balances which delights the mind: a 
Cézanne exists as a unit akin in vitality to organic nature. The Gris is an 
answer to an abstract question: the Cézanne is a great statement on our world. 

Gris’ line is absolute, it exists in a space as deep as several playing cards. 
The Cézanne line carries much of its meaning in its willingness to ‘give’ at 
precisely the significant point, and more in its moving in spacial planes. And 
if the Gris shape “gives’’ too, it does so in the most rationally prescribed 
manner which any formula could dictate 

Cézanne would have it all: the flat surface for the picture’s integrity, and 
the illusion of space for the sake of the idea 

Chardin and Cézanne knew better than their colleagues what to select 
from a scene to render it significant for us, and 4ow to realize it in the painting 
I do not refer to what we normally speak of as talent: Manet, Monet, and 
Renoir were all far more brilliant in the act of painting, and another con- 
temporary, Degas, was perhaps the most superb draughtsman of his century. 
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Nevertheless it is Cézanne to whom we look as the great master of his time. 

Chardin’s Kitchen Still Life (fig. 1) places together objects which may 
have been placed together under very conceivable circumstances. The superb 
design is subtly self-effacing. This sudden poignant vision of humble beauty 
is one, Chardin intimates, which we might at any moment see about us in our 
lives, were we at once able to see with the freshness of the young and the 
understanding of the old. The chiaroscuro brings these ebjects forward to us 
as if from the dim recesses of our own minds. He has composed them for greater 
intensity and permanence of contemplation. Here is nothing of the ‘little 
Dutch” lushness and decorative qualities: this dead chicken is not pretty. 
Chardin is not after prettiness, but after ordering a segment within the 
dimensions of our existence which will cast strong reflection upon what our 
lives are made on, 

One of the most interesting paintings by Degas is his Woman with 
Chrysanthemums (fig. 7), which I wish to compare with the Apples and 
Primroses (fig. 2) of Cézanne. In the Degas we are instantly aware of 
intimacy and participation, a momentary quality in time, a flatness in depth, 
and a decorative intention. In the Cézanne, detachment, permanence, depth, 
and a monumental intention are apparent. 

The woman in the Degas suggests his embarrassment in being ‘found 
out” doing a still life. Such a subject is not like Degas, who is at his best 
contemplating life in its moving aspects—the motion of the “passing scene” 
dear to the Japanese printmakers. The frame is pushed so close to the woman 
that she is seemingly cut off in the most arbitrary manner. We are almost on 
touching terms with her. The bouquet of flowers is also partially cut out by 
the frame. This scene is meant to be taken literally as a ‘‘slice of life,’’ it is 
only accidentally a unit in itself (by such a miracle of mastery as even Degas 
rarely again equalled), and always suggesting that more of the world exists 
outside of the frame. The woman plays a secondary role here, and yet para- 
doxically it seems to be she who justifies the picture’s existence. For anyone 
who has seen this painting more than once, I am certain she is the memory 
which haunts the mind, and all the casual pose and candid-camera cutting 
will not make her less so. That this was true for Degas as well as for us is 
evident in a preparatory sketch for this painting, the drawing of Mme. Hertel, 
in the Fogg Museum’ (fig. 8). This is the study of a master draughtsman which 
completely belies the effort toward the arbitrary which one finds in the paint- 
ing. Indeed, of all the great Degas drawings this is the favorite of Paul Sachs, 
as it was of the late Henri Focillon.* Degas went to great pains to achieve this 
statement of a momentary gesture. 

The point is that it is the particular which always interested Degas. Look- 

"Paul J. Sachs, The Pocket Book of Great Drawings. Pocket Books, Inc., N.Y., 


1951, plate 63. 
* Ibid., p. 105. 
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Fig. 7. Edgar Degas. Woman with Chrysanthemums, 1865, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Fig. 8. Edgar Degas: Study for Portrait of Mme Hertel—The Lady with the Chrysanthemums, draw- 
ing, 1865, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University (Meta and Paul J. Sachs Collection.) 


ing at illustrations of the drawing and the painting side by side, we can see 
immediately that Mme. Hertel looks exactly the same in each, her particular 
features clearly marked, snub nose and all. And in contrast we recall the 
many Cézanne portraits of his wife, all generalized, none looking quite like 
the others. 

The qualities of flatness and tasteful decoration are insisted upon by the 
flowered wall paper behind the flowers themselves, the lack of substantial 
volume on both the flowers and Mme. Hertel, and even such detail as the 
lacy cap on her head. 

By comparison, Cézanne (fig. 2) is spare, stark, even when he paints 
flowers. This is a still life, and separate from the life around it (a detachment 
which sets him apart from both Chardin and Degas), and no question of that. 
These objects are posed, obviously, and not for decoration. There is neither 
the suggestion of the everyday nor of the accidentally lovely here. The colors 
create a heavy mass, and the planes create firm volumes. The vase with its 
strangely round top ellipse, and the apples which are mostly flat on bottom 
but painted as seen from above at their tops, thereby displaying their cores, 
demonstrate the most of vaseness and appleness. (As in ancient Egyptian 
painting, for an example of a style whose basis lies in the essence of things, 
a vase is depicted as round on top to express its function, and flat on bottom 
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because that is how a vase is, so is a vase expressed in a Cézanne. And if by 
the core we most know the apple, but an apple must also be flat to sit, so Cé. 
zanne depicts it.) The particular is nothing: the statement is of Vase, Apple, 
Leaf, Flower, Cloth, and Table (as Rilke has put it). 

Although reverse perspective and an animated surface retain the integrity 
of flatness in a Cézanne, we “read” a three-dimensional world by the planes of 
flat color which build up the volumes, the overlappings, the diagonals which 
move the eye up the picture plane, the juxtapositions of color contrasts, and 
the various shifts the eye must undergo in the viewing. 

Cézanne is not after Chardin’s evocation of the humble poetry in our 
lives, or Degas’ participation in the swiftly passing world. He is after the 
monumental in the manner of the Greek tragedians, who used masks to hide 
the particular, to achieve the universal. 

In Cézanne the still life is not simply a sign designating objects, but a 
symbolic drama which may make a vase something akin in meaning to a 
mountain. But the value of the vase as an object is by no means arbitrary: 
it is no accident that the vase insists on its own specific weight, its own shape, 
its Own position in space. The fact that we feel the vase as 4 vase gives us 
the sense that this is a significant drama for us because it is real. Not simply 
real today or yesterday, but for all time. 

Cézanne’s paintings are ideas, not new worlds, as Malraux contends, and 
ideas on our communal world, not his private world. It would take Van Gogh 
or Soutine a matter of hours to express themselves in a painting. Cézanne’s 
months of labor on a single work was testimony to his objective approach to 
our world: he was not purging his inner soul—he was looking outward all 
the time. By intensive study he was grasping basic conclusions on the character 
of Nature, Man, and their relationships (apple and vase, hill and house, and 
even the fascinating subjects of man—or woman—and clothes); and beyond 
that, the quality of livingness with which one may invest that entity, the 
painting. 

This #dea in Cézanne is what Elder Olson calls the “constituted theme 
what the artist has made of it, not what the theme in itself is—or, in a word, 
the conception governing the work.” We add to this that a theme is by defini- 
tion a symbolic experience, and the great Cézanne’s are great by means of the 
thought and the articulation forming a great symbolic idea. 

Essentially, Cézanne’s art is different from that of his precursors, Chardin 
Poussin, and the Venetians before them, in that he stripped the issue to the 
bone, reducing the sensual surface and the direct imitation of nature to ob- 
viously secondary roles: the symbol stands forward, cleared of exterior trap- 
pings, the naked result of drawing and painting. But like theirs, his art is 
whole, and to take him for less than this is to do him a disservice akin to 
that afforded The Night Watch and The Last Supper before the recent clean- 
ings. Yet nothing hides the Cézannes from us but our minds. 
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ERNST BARLACH, SCULPTOR AND DRAMATIST 


Works of art are of an infinite 

loneliness and can least be reached 

by criticism; only love can comprehend 

them and retain them and do justice to them. 
—RILKE 


Manfred L. Keiler 


Ernst Barlach who was born in a small north German town in 1870 
and who died in 1938, defamed and persecuted by the Nazis, is one of the 
most important artists of the German expressionistic era. My own fascination 
for Barlach’s work began when I was an adolescent. I still remember clearly 
two statues which I first encountered in the Kronprinzenpalais in Berlin when 
I was about sixteen years old, and from that day on I tried to see Barlach’s 
sculptures and prints whenever an opportunity presented itself. Later, I saw 
two performances of his dramatic works which left an indelible impression 
on me. These plays incited in me a desire to know more about the man 
Barlach. 

Today, after having read his plays, letters, and other writings and having 
seen many of his sculptures, blockprints and drawings, I believe I am able 
to account for the particular element which has kept alive in me during all 
this time such a vital interest in Ernst Barlach and his works. This element 
is the underlying unity in all of Barlach’s works, regardless of form, medium 
or material. The theme of this essay is an attempt to extricate and to clarify 
this unifying element. 

Barlach is mostly thought of as a sculptor. His training and most of his 
important works would imply that the plastic medium was the one which 
offered him the deepest satisfaction and greatest range of expression, His 
drawings also point in this direction since they, too, mostly deal with plastic 
problems and their clarifications (fig. 1). In 1907 Barlach wrote in his Self 
Told Life: ‘The fact remains that for me the visual reality has always been 


The author is Associate Professor of Art at the University of Nebraska, and was 
previously an art supervisor in the Nebraska public school system. He was educated at 
the State Academies of Weimar and Berlin and the Bauhaus in Dessau, and at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. This article was written in connection with the Barlach 
Exhibition organized by the University of Nebraska and to be concluded in New York 
from May 7 to May 26, at the Grace Borgenicht and the Weyhe Galleries. 
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Ernst Barlach, Self-Portrait |, lithograph, 


Hall Collection, University of Nebraska. 





a plastic one, and that my unsatisfied desire, my readiness and ability have 
guided me to see none but plastic values.’”? 

Still, Barlach left us a great number of graphic works, of which I con- 
sider the blockprint most characteristic. These blockprints certainly entail 
plastic values but they rely on story-telling concepts more strongly than his 
sculptures (fig. 2). To Barlach woodcutting was “‘a technique which chal- 
lenges one to self-expression, to the unmistakable revelation of one’s real and 
ultimate meaning. It forces a certain universality of expression and represses 
the insignificant effects of soft and undisciplined techniques.”’* This quest for 
the unmistakable revelation and ultimate meaning of one’s self is probably a 
key to a deeper understanding of all of Barlach’s works. His constant search 
is a recurring theme which can be traced most clearly in his dramas. It is un- 
fortunate that, to my knowledge, none of them have been translated into 
English. Probably this is not due to a lack of interest in them but rather to 
the difficulty of finding adequate English word images. In the course of this 
essay I shall attempt to translate passages from one of Barlach’s plays and 
from several of his letters. These translations may sound crude and strange, 
but it is my. intention to present a translation which reproduces most closely 


* Ernst Barlach, Ein Selbsterzaehltes Leben, Munich; Piper, 1948, p. 40. 
* Ernst Barlach, Aus Seinen Briefen, Munich; Piper, 1947, p. 48. 
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Fig. 1. Barlach, Three Girls Walking, charcoal drawing, Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. Erich Cohn. One of the innumerable drawings which 


are essentially clarifications of plastic concepts 


Barlach’s particular language, a language which is without fluency and which 
does not follow accepted grammatical rules. 

Barlach left eight dramatic works. The first one he began about 1906 or 
‘07 when he was thirty-seven years old, and the last play was discovered only 
after his death. It is interesting to note that during this time, when he pro- 
ducéd his most important sculptures, he apparently felt a constant need to ex- 
press himself also in literary form. This rare dualism which has few parallels 
in the history of art can best be understood in Barlach’s own words: “I only 
know that in me lives a longing to gain the plain line of my sculptures and 
simplicity of feeling in my blockprints in order to enable me to express what 
I can say only in drama.”’* This remarkable statement implies that for Barlach 


*Tbhid., p. 53. 
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Fig. 2. Bariach, Prophet Writing, Woodcut, University of Michigan 
Museum of Art. This is one of the many blockprints which clearly 
emphasize plastic values as well as being illustrative in character. 


his dramas were of greater importance than his plastic works. More proof of 
this can also be found in other letters where thoughts on his literary works 
are domineering. 

If one begins to read Barlach’s dramas one encounters a rather strange 
language. Each sentence seems to be carved out of hard wood. He chiselled 
and glued his words just as he did his sculptures. He has his characters speak 
without rhetorical pathos, and in their blunt directness they remind one 
strongly of their counterparts in wood or stone. None of Barlach’s plays is 
correctly constructed in a technical sense. They are loosely woven pictorial 
actions similar to the second part of Goethe's Faust, or Ibsen's Peer Gynt. 
Most of the characters speak in pictorial metaphors as in this sequence from 
The Dead Day: “Sleep is a cheat; he puts a blindfold around our eyes so 
that we cannot see the gentle light with which the night illuminates her 
thoughts; and stuffs wax into our ears so that we shall miss the murmur of 
her hours. And what is she murmuring to the one who does not have the wax 
of sleep in his ears? Proverbs of eternity.’ Or another example out of The 
Deluge: “I see how it sounds, I hear how it swings. The end cradles the 
beginning in its arms.” Also of interest are the titles Barlach gave his plays. 
They are as suggestive and discriptive as those he gave his sculptured figures. 
To name a few: The Dead Day, The Poor Cousin, The Foundling, The Blue 
Boll. And here, for comparison, are some titles of his sculptures: ‘‘Death in 
Life,” “The Dreamer,” “Panic Terror,”’ “Worried Woman.” 

In order to find a common denominator for the different media in which 
Ernst Barlach expressed himself one should first investigate his own ideas on 
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g. 3. Barlach, The Deserted, lithograph, Collection of Miss Naomi Jackson 


the relationship of his sculptures to his dramas. One of his letters gives us a 
clear insight into this relationship. He writes: ‘I am convinced that meaning- 
ful work became possible for me only after my plastic and poetic ability, each 
on its own, found their form. As long as I created out of sentiment, out of 
impulse or, better still, permitted that to come about which wanted to come 
about, nothing but vagueness could result. Even now I have to fight so that 
the one does not blur the other. I was thirty years old when I began to express 
myself in dramatic writing and I feel that at this same time my vague shaping 
and forming began to strain toward my plastic ability. I do not say: towards 
volition, since I recognized that all conscious aiming did not yield anything 
to me. I had to subject myself to a call, independent from me and my wishes, 
a command which forced onto me a kind of inner passivity. As a result I 
perceived during my writing actions and figures which required nothing else 
than for me to listen to their words and to smooth their path. That permits 
me, in a sense, to reject responsibility, but I can see, of course, that nothing 
comes into being which resembles my personality. What I feel towards this 
personality, its limitations and its narrowness, burdened with the curse of 
secularity, has no bearing here—it should suffice to say that if I perceive “ my- 
self” different from my personality, to imply that I am searching for my 
true self in a dark, unconscious depth. 

Therefore most of my figures are probably nothing else than pieces of 
this unknown darkness, born to speak and to act. I do not object if people 
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are of the opinion that my plastic figures are nothing but longing links 
between a ‘where from’ and ‘where to.’ ’* 

This ‘where to’’ and “where from’’ is the recurrent motive throughout 
Ernst Barlach’s dramas as well as his three-dimensional works. It can be 
seen literally in many of his sculptures. ‘Moving to and fro’’ is a theme which 
he has treated in many variations (fig. 3). Titles of some of the most obvious 
examples are Wanderer in the Wind, Refugee, Walker, The Fleeing One, and 
Rest During Flight. Furthermore all of his dramas deal with the search for a 
solution to the riddle “man and his destiny.” In one of his plays Barlach 
says: “In every man sleeps the categorical imperative of his higher obliga- 
tions, and it falls upon him suddenly like a lion.” Ernst Barlach’s search for 
the ultimate answer for one’s being, this ‘where to and where from,” is not 
an intellectual one. He never speculated in a strictly philosophical sense. His 
search is a rather unconscious creative force which stimulated all of his 
artistic creation. We can understand this force better if we study his unique 
working manner. His sculptures are the result of innumerable impressions and 
observations but never the work from a model. Even his portraits were done 
from memory, or, as Barlach himself wrote while he formed the head of 
his friend Theodor Daeubler: “I portrayed him; that means I first learned 
him by heart. I am much interested in what is going to result from my mem- 
ory.”> Again and again Barlach emphasized in his writing his complete un- 
awareness of the creative act during the working process. Rarely has an artist 
left us such a detailed description of intuitive force. It is remarkable to what 
extent his statements permit us to gain this particular insight. Not only are the 
contents of significance but also the form in which he describes the creative 
process. For this reason I present his own words: “This I must preface, the 
older I become, the less do I know about myself, more and more does my 
work and production become realization despite myself. I have long hesitated 
to formulate my activity, and only know better and better that I know nothing. 
Besides, just as I am convinced that in my dramatic work as well as in my 
seulptures I am obeying a constantly effective and binding law—-so I am just as 
little aware of the direction of its effect. I am daring enough neither to ask 
where it will lead to, nor to worry whether the work to which it forces me 
carries meaning and law. Because I always live so self-evidently in the sphere 
assigned to me that I can forget it, almost exclude it from my consciousness, 
can disavow it, even disregard it without being able to hinder everything, 
when it is finally there and visible, from deriving always from the same 
emotional current,’—because of this, Barlach says—‘I am always forced to 
say the same thing with different words and pictures, not knowing that this is 
what J want. I should say: actually I am working obliviously, and I should 
add that I do not dare to disturb this kind of oblivion.”’® 

*Ernst Barlach, Leben und Werk in seinen Briefen, Munich; Piper, 1952, p. 134. 

* Ibid., p. 70. 

* Ibid., p. 134. 
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Fig. 4. Barlach, The Young Wife, 
wood, Hall Collection, University of 
Nebraska. A wooden statue void of 


the ac idental 
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This letter deals with the creative process in broad terms. But Barlach left 
us a more detailed account in regard to his dramas. He wrote: “I have lived 
with the figures for years on end, with the result that they appear to me as 
natural as life itself. They act in this manner because they must; nature con- 
ditions their behavior, not logic or reason. I do not feel that I am writing, 
creating, composing, but that I am reporting what happens, what I con- 
sciously perceive.’’? 

Sculpturing seems to have come to Barlach with the same conscious 
effortlessness as his writing. This one can assume not only from his letters, 
where he never speaks of any difficulties, but also from remarks such as this 
one: “Actually I usually work unthinkingly or unhesitatingly, trusting my 
stars. In the end I was always forced to recognize that the true face within all 
matters does not reveal itself if one does not show one’s own face. Nothing 
could be achieved by cleverness and lying in wait. In short, the visible has 
become my vision, . . .’”8 

Although Barlach left so much material which gives an insight into his 
deeper creative process he left no record of his views on the visual arts. Most 
of the artists who were his contemporaries have provided us with a wealth 
of thought on purely artistic problems. Seurat, Kandinsky and Klee, for ex- 
ample, left writings dealing with artistic theories; others like Braque, Maillol, 
or Van Gogh expressed these thoughts informally in letters and diaries. Ernst 
Barlach, however, a trained and practicing artist, apparently commanded his 
craft to such a degree that he experienced no friction with problems of space 
or form or material and felt no need to come to terms with them in writing. 
He forced the material to do what 4e wanted it to do and, apparently, the 
material as such never became a creative inspiration. Once, when questioned 
on this point, he replied: ““Why shall I make myself dependent on a piece of 
wood ? I glue the material together until I obtain the basic shape. The form I 
carry within myself.’’® 

What is this “form” which Barlach carried within himself? Certainly 
he was not speaking of the aspects under which shapes appear. A more 
philosophical concept of form, “the essential nature of things,” may be 
more helpful. Throughout his life Barlach appears to have been possessed by 
a quest for finding these essentials. Outwardly this quest documents itself in 
his sculptures. All of them are void of the accidental, each detail being an 
essential, contributing to the whole (fig. 4). The same kind of austerity we 
find in his dramas. His characters speak only what seems to be indispensable. 
Each of the passages, like the sculptures, are filled with compressed emotion. 
The sentences are profound maxims, and their words—and not the plot— 
are the core of the action. 


* Aus seinen Briefen, p. 42. 

* Leben und Werk in seinen Briefen, p. 60. 

*Paul Schurek, Begegnungen mit Ernst Barlach, Hamburg; Classen & Goveros, 
1946, p. 52, 
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Fig. 5. Barlach, The Divine Beggar, woodcut, Collection of Miss Naomi Jack- 
son. This blockprint illustrates one of the transformations of God, exactly as 
Barlach used this idea in his play, The Deluge. 


All of these comparisons between Barlach’s dramas and his plastic works 
as seen from a formal point of view may be 4e/pful in discovering the unifying 
element in all of his works but still they remain essentially on the periphery. 
In order to crystallize this unity one has to examine Barlach’s basic beliefs 
and convictions. Both his dramas and his letters contain enough information 
to permit us to speak of his beliefs in an objective manner, without the ne- 
cessity to speculate. His dramas can be divided into two groups: one—and 
this is the larger group—deals with man’s spiritual growth and his struggle 
within this process. In Barlach’s words: “Suffering and fighting are the 
organs of this evolution.” The contents of these dramas are the slow groping, 
spiritual movements of isolated individuals who finally discover that there 
is no other road left for them than a moral and spiritual rebirth. None of his 
plays deals with the struggle of man with man. In each one the central 
character is essentially alone; alone with his pains, his suffering, his struggles. 
They speak in a confessional manner which is often the expression of the 
lonely. According to Barlach, he who has experienced the solitary struggle 
and the tribulations of man’s existence gains an unconscious knowledge of 
the unity of all human beings and their inescapable execration. This concept 
also seems to be the underlying theme of most of his three-dimensional 
works. Joy, sadness, fear, pity, rage and tenderness are the themes which in 
varied forms are recurring, each time manifested in concrete terms but uni- 
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versal and symbolic in character. In one of his plays, The Dead Day, the 
son says: “Without physical body there is no spiritual one.”’ This assertion 
can serve as a guide for a deeper understanding of most of Barlach’s visual 
works. 

Up to this point I have discussed only one of the two major themes 
predominant throughout all of Barlach’s dramas: man’s spiritual growth and 
the struggle within this process. The second theme occurs in only one drama; 
it deals with man and his relationship to God. This concept, however, oc- 
cupied Barlach’s thinking throughout his life. In innumerable letters he speaks 
of the subject, and many of his woodcuts are an outcome of this preoccupa- 
tion. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding it might be well to point out 
that Barlach did not concern himself with dogmatic theological concepts and 
during the latter part of his life he seceded from the Protestant church, To 
him “religious faith, what kind it may be, is blessing, fortune, and grace 
but it can never be the result of willpower.’’'® Religion to Barlach was to 
experience God in a very personal way. His drama, The Deluge treats this 
religious belief poetically. The play is based on the biblical story. It is a 
disputation between God and man. Man is represented in two forms: one in 
the person of Noah, the believing, humble servant of God, and the other 
in the person of Calan, the unconvinced, arrogant man of the sword. God ap- 
pears in several transformations: as beggar and as a traveller (fig. 5). The 
scenes take place in the desert. The Deluge is a mystical play in which the 
concept of God and the problem of good and evil are expounded. One of 
the most important scenes is the one in which God, disguised as a traveller, 
speaks with Calan. Calan represents brutality, selfishness and evil. The divine 
traveller speaks: 


Traveller: Did you spill blood? 

Calan: Only that of my enemy, his children, his servants—his women 
are now my women. I thank God that he gave me power, 
swiftness, cunning, endurance and courage—courage and the 
magnificent mind not to falter in any distress; eyes which 
can see blood without being dazzled; ears into which no 
horror penetrates when bleeding children cry. I thank him 
if he should find pleasure in my thanks. 

Traveller: Do you believe that God finds pleasure in the cries of bleed- 
ing children ? 

Calan: Why did He give them voices if He is fearful of their cries? 
And how can He be afraid if J] am not? 

Traveller: You are misbegotten. Your malice is not His work, your rage 
is not His will, your doing does not stem from His thought. 


” Leben und Werk in seinen Briefen, p. 181 
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Calan: If my malice does not stem from His malice, where then does 
my malice originate? No, my malice also comes from Him. 
He who has cradled me in my malice and has scalded me in 
wild blood did nothing better than I who struck children with 
the edge of the sword until they bled. 


poignant manner in which Barlach states the problem of evil is char- 


acteristic of his dramatic and poetic writing. The crisp directness has parallels 


in his visual works. Variations of the theme of evil can be found in his 


blockprints. Calan’s seemingly ethical nihilism in its shocking bluntness gave 


cause to much criticism. Replying to such a criticism, Barlach wrote: 
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Calan’s ‘nihilism’ is non-existent for me. I seize—no, I am seized 
in my best hours by the image of the impersonal, the merging with the 
sublime. I call it the happiness of self-conquest in which the full con- 
sciousness of the ego is contained and maintained. The impersonal, that 
is the boundless, must be the being of him whom I only reluctantly call 
‘God.’ He is removed from human comprehension, but perceptible, simi- 
lar to the eyes which observe a starry sky but no space—one sees only a 
plane. The full force of depth-perception would first destroy the per- 
ceptive sense because if it should remain useful for the task of the 
denizen of the world, it should have entirely different properties. Well, 
human beings are made this way, the Noahs are in need of a Godfather 
Jehovah, who is their creature as much as they are his. A part of the 
truth and a magnificent figure as such. I would even be willing to believe 
that he is a fact, a not quite first-class Lear-like gentleman—a handiman 
with a rather slack sense of responsibility. The evil comes from deeper 
down. Obviously, ‘bad’ is a human category as much as ‘good.’ Man, 
living practically, assists himself with categories, and as long as he is 
human he will need them and will be bound to their consequences. . . . 

We do not want to live without breath. Breath we retain in the 
form of faith in the sense of our being. Calan senses a God who no 
longer has any form. This frees him from himself. This self which 
reaches the extreme of its potentialities has matured so that it can become 
part of a higher community. By this man is destroyed as a thing for 
itself. I often claimed that the greatest happiness lies in being able to 
reach beyond. oneself, in being momentarily part of a super order. 
Everyone feels that occasionally. 

Give man a higher concept so that he will be redeemed . . . from 
suffering within himself and from the limitation of his personality. All 
talk about ‘God’ is labor with an unsuitable tool, the intellectually cate- 
gorized word. This can only help to approximate an intuitive feeling, inso- 
far as it is humanly comprehensible at all. The further connotations which 
man senses, he is permitted to believe, but to formulate the contents of 
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faith, on the other hand, for that he possesses only human means. God 
is (thank God), certainly not a human; humans will never apprehend 
God; the highest form of their assertion will always result only in a 
portrait of idolized mankind. Thus we have as many gods as we have 
seekers of gods. Therefore we can imagine, can perceive, only a personal, 
kind God but probably we believe in an inconceivable divinity.”™ 


The most vivid and poetic form in which Barlach was able to express his 
concept of a universal divinity can be found in the last scene of The Deluge. 
The scene begins on a darkened and gloomy stage. It is the moment before 
the great waters have engulfed the furthest reaches of the earth. Barely visible 
are two almost unrecognizable figures, ragged and tormented. To them Noah 


speaks: 


Noah: 
The One: 


Noah: 
The One: 
The Other: 


Noah: 
Calan: 


Noah: 


Calan: 


Noah: 


Calan: 


Noah: 


... Who are you, wretched ones ? 

I was Calan, but animals gnawed at my tongue, I do not 
speak with the same voice—give me to drink. 

Take what I leave for you—I no longer know you. 

The ferocious eaters lapped up our eyes, peeled the flesh 
from our fingers—we do not see, we cannot grip—give, 
Noah, give. 

Speak of God's wrath or speak of God's justice, if you can 
do so. 

Calan said this—Calan is it you?—Poor Calan. 

Speak of the righteous God, speak of God’s vengeance 
if you dare. 

God’s rule is just, but his might is beyond the power of my 
eyes, they do not endure the sight of his actions. 

When the rats tore my eyes out of their sockets I obtained 
vision, Noah. I am enduring the sight of God, I am seeing 
God. Do you hear me, Noah ? 

Oh, Calan, what do you see—God is my shepherd, I shall 
not want. He will guide me through the flood and will save 
me from ruin. 

That is the God of the floods and the flesh, that is the God 
of whom it is said the world is smaller than nothing, and 
God is everything. But I see the other God of whom it shall 
be said the world is immense and God is smaller than noth- 
ing—a tiny dot, a glimmer, and all begins within him and 
all ceases within him. He is without form and voice. 
Poor Calan, 


" Tbid., p. 156-157. 
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Fig. 6. Barlach, The Doubter, bronze, Collection of Mr. Kurt Grunebaum. 
This bronze, one of the last plastic works of Barlach, gives us the feeling 


of compressed emotion 
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These last words of Calan’s are in essence Barlach’s religious conviction, 
At no other time did he formulate this conviction so precisely. In most of his 
letters he repeats the thought which the shepherd expresses in The Deluge: 

“IT am ashamed to talk of God, the word is too big for my mouth. I com. 
prehend only that he is incomprehensible, and that is all I know of him.” It 
seems permissible to claim that Barlach believed that man must learn in a pain- 
ful process to accept the incomprehensible. Aside from this man must realize 
that struggle, sorrow and turmoil are phases through which he has to pass in 
order to overcome his limitations and his materialistic tendencies so that in the 
end he will be able to reach a higher moral and spiritual plane. This con- 
sideration may be helpful to the spectator of Barlach’s visual works in enabling 
him to see them in the spirit in which they have been created. With Barlach’s 
words one could say: ‘‘He who cannot help in any different way at least does 
his part when he arouses or affects deeply.’’'” 

Barlach’s works do not represent pity for its own sake, nor do they repre- 
sent indictments of social injustice. One would misunderstand Barlach if one 
were to see in him an accuser of social conditions. His dramas, his sculptures 
and his graphics are concrete symbols; symbols for phases through which man 
must pass so that eventually he may experience a spiritual rebirth (Fig. 6). 
It is of no essential import that these phases may be painful; the reward lies 
in this destination: a higher spiritual and moral plateau. Barlach believed that 
to this end the arts can and should make an essential contribution. Or, as he 
himself expressed it: “Obviously, there is a divine existence as opposed to 
the human one, but here, too, the same: sorrow, turmoil, struggle for some- 
thing better and a sense of the sublime. The deepening of perception is with- 
out boundaries. Art, and particularly music, permits us to sense what unculti- 
vated new worlds can still be discovered.””! 

Having tried to clarify my personal views on Barlach’s works, I feel like 
the beggar in one of his plays who says in Barlach’s most terse, characteristic 
manner: “It does not work with words, it begins with silence. The tongue 
is superfluous and I cannot say what finally remains valid. Behind the tongue 
and behind the words it begins.” 


® Ibid., p. 159. " lbid., p. 88 


UTOPIA: 1984 


Eventually art will be created for TV exhibition just as now it is created 
for reproduction on the printed page or on the outdoor poster. Viewers will 
be able to enjoy detailed and extended examination of works of art which 
have been conceived and executed expressly for television and its mode of 
presentation—ART EDUCATION AND TELEVISION, October 1955 
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VICTORIAN RESPONSES TO CHILDREN’S ART 


John French 


The other day I came across an article on children’s drawings written in 
1895 by Gelett Burgess—who is us:‘ally remembered for his jingle about the 
purple cow he hoped never to see. Writing in a period when children’s ex- 
pression in art was disregarded, or, if studied, was usually misinterpreted, 
Burgess seemed able to respond directly and aesthetically to a child's drawing 
(fig. 1). His remarks across sixty years were so vivid and unexpected that I 
was impelled to dig out other Victorian writings on children’s art and to 
re-read them with sharpened interest 

Perhaps our present understanding of children’s art began on a winter's 
day in 1882 when an Italian professor, Corrado Ricci, was forced to take 
refuge from a rainstorm in a deep portico. There, Ricci was a captive audience 
to ‘a permanent exhibition, both literary and artistic, possessing little aesthetic 
merit perhaps, and hardly what could be called chaste.’’ Forced into unwilling 
observation, Ricci records that “the sadness of the day, of the place, of my 
mind, quite out of unison with the brutal and obscene epigrams higher on 
the wall, reconciled me to the art of the little ones’ drawn at lower levels.’ 

His interest once aroused, Ricci collected drawings and clay modelling 
from individual children and from schools, publishing his findings in L’ Arte 
dei Bambini?—a charming book in which illustrations of high-funnelled trains 
and bearded, pipe-smoking men carrying canes only emphasize the timeless 
quality of children’s artistic concepts (fig. 2). 

Ricci was puzzled by his art collection. Here is a man on horseback with 
both legs visible (fig. 3). Here is a cook shown making dinner through the 
solid walls of her house. Ricci is increasingly puzzled when he finds that these 
same ‘crude and inaccurate structures” persist in drawings by children “giving 
no signs of lack of intelligence.’’ With only his eyes and interest to guide him, 
Ricci came to feel that this consistently ‘‘inaccurate’’ approach seemed to be 
based upon some unfamiliar but ‘‘practical logic.” Perhaps, he surmised, 


The author is an assistant professor in the Department f Decorative Art 
at the University of California at Berkeley and is also supervisor of elementary art 
education in the School of Education. His doctoral dissertation was on hildren’s 
Preferences for Pictures of Varied Complexity of Pictorial Patter) 


‘Maitland, Louise. “The Art of Little Children,’’—a translation of Ricci’s L’ Arte 
Dei Bambini. Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. Ill (1894), p. 302 
* Ricci, Corrado. L’ Arte dei Bambini. Bologna, 1887. Pp. 84 
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Fig. 1. A child's drawing from Gelett Burgess’ 
1895 article on children’s art projects its 
unchanging message across sixty years 











children wanted “‘literal completeness” instead of “‘visual impression.” Per- 
haps, “‘according to the logic of children’’ the rider’s legs and the whole cook 
should be visible. If a man is shown with head and legs only, well, after all, 
“what more is wanted for seeing, eating, walking ?’’* 

Yet Ricci’s eyesight, keen as it was, remained the eyesight of the nine- 
teenth century. In spite of his sympathy and respect for children’s art, he 
could only compare it—always unfavorably—to adult art. So compared, it was 
inaccurate, incomplete, and without aesthetic value. In children’s drawings, 
Ricci concluded, “‘art, as art, is .. . unknown.’’* 

In the next decade a series of educational and psychological investigators 
in Europe and America followed Ricci’s lead. Their aims, however, were more 
scientific. Caught up in their period’s enthusiasm for any tabulative compila- 
tion of objective data, they collected great piles of children’s drawings and 

* Maitland, Louise. “The Art of Little Children,” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. Il 


(1894), p. 304. 
* Tbid., p. 303. 
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noted, counted, measured. A typical investigator was Earl Barnes of Stanford 
University who, before 1890, was devising controlled research on children’s 
drawings. In one experiment Barnes asked over six thousand children to il- 
lustrate the same poem—a jingling tale about a stupid boy, a careless dog, a 
timely rescue, and two inevitable moralizing fish. Barnes carefully tabulated the 
thousands of resulting drawings on every point he could think of: accuracy, 
changes in style, size and position of figures, amount of detail in clothing and 
background, and—inevitably—evidence or lack of evidence of the children’s 
moral sense. 

In interpreting his data, Barnes was both sympathetic and astute. He felt 
that children’s art was a language of its own, in which “symbols” expressed 
ideas. Furthermore, if a child's artistic development “is to be natural and 
healthy . . . an early period of loud colors and gaudy ornament cannot be 
skipped.”> We should wait, Barnes feels, until children have “naturally dis- 
carded diagrammatic forms’ before we begin to teach them adult ideas of 
representation.® 

But it becomes apparent, on careful reading, that the velvet of sympathy 
barely hides the iron of conformity. The art of children is dismissed as “‘loud’’ 
and “gaudy,” and if children are to be granted a brief period of “childish” 


CORRADO RICCI 


Fig. 2. The title page of Ricci’s L’Arte 
By ARTE DEI BAMBINI dei Bambini, a pioneer book on chil- 
dren's art published in 1887. The page 
layout—incorporating renaissance ele- 
ments without the classical stability of 
the renaissance—is typical of the Vic 
torian period. The child's drawing, in 
contrast, reflects not the Victorian period, 
but the universality of children’s expres- 


sion 
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NICOLA ZANICHELLI 


wOCC LEEKVI 
Barnes, Earl. “Notes on Children’s Drawing,” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. | 
(1891), p. 447. 
* Barnes, Earl. ‘Notes on Children's Drawings,’ Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. Il 
(1893), Pp 460 
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Fig. 3. A child's drawing from Ricci's book on chil. 
dren's art. Here ‘man’ may be symbolized by the 
pipe and tall hat of his period, but the structural 
concepts of the child's drawing represent no period, 
The construct of the head, showing the necessary 
profile for the pipe and the necessary eyes for 
seeing; the absence of unnecessary arms on g 
man-who-rides'; the presentation, spacing, and 
attachment of legs; the creation of a linear con- 
struct that builds into a visual form representing 
“*man-on-horse''—all these are as typical of chil- 
dren today as they were in 1887. 





freedom, the day was only postponed when an adult must step in to teach 
“correct” representation. 

While these investigators accumulated objective data about children’s 
drawings, most of them remained surprisingly immune to the children’s artistic 
purposes, This immunity is apparent in the sincere studies supervised by Elmer 
Brown at the University of California in 1897. Brown's investigators—usually 
loving relatives—followed the art development of individual children for 
many months, recording the circumstances under which drawings were made 
and the comments of the children about their art work. Under such personal 
and continued circumstances it would seem almost inevitable that the vitality 
and individuality of a child's art expression would be perceived and under- 
stood. Instead, there is condescension and misinterpretation. We are told, for 
instance, of three-year-old Ruth who was ‘‘scribbling aimlessly’’ when she 
“cried out that she had made a mouse.’’* The investigator's response ? Instead 
of looking at the drawing to try to see what Ruth had seen, the investigator 
dismissed the drawing as a ‘‘scribble.”” As a next proper step, the investigator 
drew a correctly drawn mouse for Ruth to copy. Ruth dutifully attempted the 
assignment. The investigator's frustration is clearly apparent in the report: 
Ruth seemed incapable either of clear thinking or of artistic competence. 
Sometimes she put only two legs on her copied mouse. Or, even more up- 
setting, she insisted upon “fringing the entire outline’ with radiating legs. 
Brown could only conclude, on such data, that children lack a sense of 
accuracy. 

At other times Ruth's “sense of beauty’’ was investigated. She would be 
asked to “draw something pretty.’’ Instead of complying, she would ‘draw a 
picture of a house or a man.” Brown pointed out that this deficiency in chil- 
dren was common; that kindergarten children almost always drew ‘forms of 
life’ rather than ‘forms of beauty.’’* 

* Brown, Elmer E. “Notes on Children’s Drawings,” University of California 
Studies in Education, Vol. Il (1897), p. 5 

* [bid., p. 62. 
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Fig. 4. The cover design for an 
1895 issue of a San Francisco mag- 
azine, The Lark, that typifies the 
avant-garde designs of the ‘90's—a 
striving for originality at any cost; 
a growing delight in conventional 
ized forms enjoyed for their pattern; 
a delight in the undisciplined curves 


of Art Nouveau 
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In spite of training, first-hand observation and sympathy, most pioneer 
investigator's of children’s art were unable to see it as an art expression. In 
contrast, the Gelett Burgess article that appeared in the first issue of a light- 
hearted and light-headed magazine, The Lark (fig. 4) stands out as a land- 
mark of sensitive insight. Burgess seemed to escape the aesthetic blindfolds 
of his century. Are children’s drawings a form of art? Burgess said: “If the 
ideal of art is the perfect expression of a thought, is not here a perfect art?” 
Are children’s pictures an expression of beauty? Of course they are, said 
Burgess: “The artists themselves will tell you, with delighted eyes, that they 
are beautiful, and cannot be improved.”’® 

What was Gelett Burgess’ background that he could so directly appreci- 
ate children’s art? He had carried out no collective, tabulative research. He 
had no training as child psychologist or statistician. He was, in fact, an 
exhuberant Bohemian who had just been asked to leave his University of 
California teaching position in architectural drafting because he had—in high 
spirits and/or high in spirits—lassoed and toppled a cast-iron statue on San 
Francisco's Market Street. 


* Burgess, Gelett. “Some Phases of Primitive Art.” The Lark, Book I, No. 1 
(May, 1895), p. 6. 
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Fig. 5. A child's drawing from Gelett Burgess’ article on children's 
art. The adult art expressions that surrounded this child in 1895 
are far different from the adult art expressions that surround the 
child of today—yet a child's art expression in either period is 
identical. 


Burgess’ notebooks from the early ‘90's provide some clues.’° Scattered 
through the pages, between female addresses and laundry lists, are children’s 
pencil drawings. Below each one Burgess recorded the child’s name, usually 
adding the artist’s comments or describing his purposes. The evidence indi- 
cates that, if Burgess lacked a scientific or psychological background, he 
possessed other prerequisites for a sensitive response to children’s art. These 
were? He liked children. He watched while they drew, observing both the 
“delighted eyes’’ of the child and the drawing as it evolved. He listened 
respectfully to their comments on art. And he accepted their art as a valid 
aesthetic expression. 

Perhaps this is why Burgess did not quarrel with a child’s use of pro- 
portions; he accepted them as “graphic contrasts’ that “are not ludicrous.” 
He did not question the “incompleteness’’ of pictorial form. “If a miner is to 
carry a lantern,” Burgess notes, “what more natural than to add an arm (fig. 
1). As one might say: ‘I wonder shall I need one arm or two this morning? 
or, perhaps, I shall have use for none—I shall but make a call or two and 
there is no sign of rain.” 

Perhaps most important, Burgess was aware that each drawing possessed 
a visually expressive completeness (fig. 5). When he talks about a child's 
drawing, he does not compare it to adult standards, nor analyze it for psycho- 
logical implications, nor catalogue its developmental details. Instead, he re- 
sponds to the drawing itself. Thus he says of one: ‘When in the evening the 
farmer and his rectangular dog wander back from their labors, leaving the 
giant cow alone on the horizon, the day is over—finally, irrevocably.” 
Respectfully, almost enviously, Burgess concluded: ‘So the child strikes hard 


* Uncatalogued account books and diaries dated 1893, 1894, and 1895 in the 
Gelett Burgess collection in the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 

™ Burgess, Gelett. “Some Phases of Primitive Art.” The Lark, Book I, No. 1 
(May, 1895), p. 8. 

* Burgess, Gelett. “Some Phases of Primitive Art.” The Lark, Book I, No. 1 
(May, 1895), p. 6. 
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Fig. 6. A child's drawing from Viktor Lowenfelds book on childrens art, 


Creative and Mental Growth, New York, Macmillan, 1952, reproduced by per- 

ssion of author and publisher. Here an American child of today emphatically 
reinforces the thesis that children’s art is a universal art form. The drawing is 
nace in paint ratner than pencti ofr nk, but the structural, psychological and 
aesthetic concepts of this child and his 1887 and 1895 counterpart seem to be 


dentical 


at a central idea, unhindered by tradition of rendering. Would that we in our 
larger world could do as much and as simply.” 

The Victorians loved to point a moral. Perhaps, in their varied attempts 
at understanding children’s art they have given us a moral. Here is Corrado 
Ricci—naive, impressed, but confused. Here are the host of scientific investi- 
gators typified by Earl Barnes and Elmer Brown—busy, factual, sincere, and 
bafflingly blind. Or here is Gelett Burgess—with no qualifications but a warm 
response to children’s art as an art, accepted on its own ground, enjoyed for 
its own values. The Victorians might ask, “Who should be emulated?” I say 
—Burgess. Would that we, in our sophisticated, psychiatry-oriented world, 
might perceive as much and respond as simply (fig. 6). 


** Burgess, Gelett. “Some Phases of Primitive Art.” The Lark, Book I, No. 1 
(May, 1895), p. 8. 
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“Since the triumph of scholasticism in the middle ages, the educated classes have 


been subjected to an intellectual discipline which has over-developed certain areas of the 
brain at the expense of others."’ 


Herbert Read 


THE PLACE OF ART IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Thomas M. Folds 


By the time the average undergraduate has reached the end of his col- 
lege career, he has accumulated a formidable backlog of useful information 
about the physical and social sciences, presumably he has learned how to 
speak and write his own language with moderate skill, and it is even possible 
that he may have developed a taste for good literature. But ask this same 
undergradu*te to make an intelligent comment on the design of a building, 
a painting, or any other work of visual art, and he immediately becomes con- 
fused and inarticulate. For though he may know Shakespeare, Thackeray, or 
Melville, the names of Phidias, Michelangelo or Picasso are little more than 
proper (or improper) nouns to him. Works of art, aside from clothes and 
automobiles, which he discusses freely and often perceptively, are simply out- 
side his adult thinking experience. They embarrass him, irritate him, and 
sometimes even frighten him. 

You would think that somewhere along the line from grade school on 
up to the college level our average undergraduate would have become fairly 
well oriented in this vast field of human expression which takes in the whole 
range of man-made objects from the design of tools and implements of every- 
day use to great works of painting, sculpture, and architecture. But he hasn't. 
His courses in English, history, languages, and science are not concerned with 
the kinds of learning skills and the type of knowledge which are essential 
to an understanding of art. With the exception of laboratory work in the sci- 
ences, the emphasis in these academic subjects is on verbal concepts. To ac- 
quire knowledge about mathematics, sociology, or history, for instance, the 
student listens to lectures, reads assigned texts, and in general, does his think- 
ing in terms of words. To be sure, the same methods are also useful some- 
times in the study of art, but no student, however intelligent, can arrive at 
even a rudimentary understanding of a work of art until he has learned how 
to perceive it directly as an object in terms of its shapes and colors. To the 

The author has been chairman of the Department of Art at Northwestern Uni- 
versity since 1946. He has also appeared on many TV programs. This article i 


reprinted from the Northwestern University Alumni News by permission of its editor 
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student trained to think verbally this may at first appear to be a disturbing 
prospect, because it means that he must develop and put to use all those 
sensory perceptual faculties of his which have been dulled, and perhaps even 
crippled, by twelve years of neglect. 

If a college education is a preparation for civilized living, however, then 
the study of art must be seriously considered as a basic, rather than a periph- 
eral, subject in the college curriculum, because it prepares the student for 
many decisions he has to make all through his private and public life—even 
decisions concerning everyday problems such as the tie or jacket he wears, the 
kind of furniture or car he plans to buy, or the color scheme he selects for his 
living room. Until recently American colleges have ov erlooked the cumulative 
psychological effect such aesthetic problems have on both the individual and 
his family. As a consumer of mass produced art, he is the target of slick 
package design and the seductive slogans of modern advertising, a victim of 
the most persistent and outrageous publicity pressures known in the history 
of man. With virtually no preparation from a predominantly verbal high 
school and college education, it is no wonder that he feels unable to make 
intelligent aesthetic judgments even in the shaping of his own daily en- 
vironment. 

Moreover, at certain moments our student's future decisions may sud- 
denly become the concern of other people. If he has anything to say about 
the design of his own home, for instance, his decisions will represent more 
than mere indulgence in his own personal taste, for they reflect also his judg- 
ment and behavior as a social being, since architecture is fundamentally a 
social art. Indeed the time may come when our student will be involved in 
even more momentous decisions as a trustee, let us Say, of a university or as 
a member of the building committee of the local school board, library, or 
church—decisions which may affect either directly or indirectly the archi- 
tectural form of important public buildings and perhaps even the character of 
entire communities. Helping young people develop their own natural sensi- 
bilities and their own powers of visual discrimination, then, is surely one of 
the first responsibilities of modern education—not only at the college level 
but all along the line. 

To provide this kind of general orientation in the arts, many colleges 
offer introductory lecture courses to all interested students regardless of their 
previous experience. One of the introductory courses offered by the Art De- 
partment at Northwestern, for instance, joins in a humanities sequence with 
courses in music and aesthetics as a basic part of the College of Liberal Arts 
program in general education. Attracting men and women from all seven 
undergraduate schools on the Evanston Campus, this course not only brings 
students into contact with original paintings and sculpture in the great mu- 
seum collections of Chicago, but also focuses their critical attention on the 
design of posters, magazine pages and fine books, on the aesthetic possibilities 
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of photography, on the problems of industrial art, especially in automobiles, 
furniture, and various other objects of daily use, and, as an introduction to 
architecture, on the design of buildings of the campus and the town. Fine 
examples of craftsmanship from other cultures and historical periods are also 
brought in for comparative study, so that the student may see for himself 
that aesthetic problems faced by modern industrial designers are often similar 
to those solved in the past by potters, glassblowers, vase painters, and masters 
of other crafts. At the same time a comparative study of the past and the 
present helps the student realize that good design for mass distribution is not 
achieved through the faking of traditional handicraft art but rather by exploit- 
ing the qualities particularly suited to modern machine production. 

Students with any intellectual curiosity at all, however, are not satisfied 
with such a brief introductory course, but immediately feel the need for a 
more systematic and more extended study of the arts in relation to their 
historical backgrounds. Most colleges offer survey courses such as the two- 
quarter “Introduction to Art History’ at Northwestern, in their programs of 
general education; indeed some colleges even go so far as to require such 
courses of all their students, regardless of their special fields of interest. And 
there are good reasons for including the history of art as a basic discipline in 
every student’s college program. As Prof. Charles R. Morey of Princeton 
pointed out a number of years ago, the history of art is ‘the single humanistic 
subject in the modern curriculum which gives him an adequate survey of the 
history of the human race.” 

It is interesting to note that students whose main interests lie in other 
fields (as well as those majoring in art) often continue beyond the intro- 
ductory survey to more intensive studies in various periods of art history such 
as ancient, mediaeval, renaissance, and baroque. No other courses in the cur- 
riculum offer the college undergraduate such immediate and vivid glimpses 
into the daily life and culture of these periods, for what access the average 
student has to most literary documents of the ancient, mediaeval, and renais- 
sance worlds, he has mainly through translation, and what reading he does, 
even in translation, is so fragmentary that he cannot possibly fit it together 
into meaningful cultural patterns. And yet in the space of a few months, 
through an historical study of architecture, sculpture, painting, and related 
arts, any intelligent undergraduate can visualize for himself a fairly convincing 
picture of various historical periods. Moreover, the student who knows some art 
history is admirably equipped to continue his college studies wherever he 
travels abroad, With good college preparation in the history of art he has no 
need for the dull, stereotyped patter of packaged lecture tours, because he 
already knows where to go and what to see. But still more important, if his col- 
lege training has really amounted to anything, he will also have learned how to 
keep his perceptive faculties open and alert so that he can respond to new 
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works of art not mentioned in his college courses. For it should be realized 
that the aims and methods of teaching the history of art in most colleges 
today are somewhat different from those of a generation or two ago. In place 
of the heavy emphasis frequently placed heretofore on dates, names, and titles, 
students nowadays are required to devote more time to a penetrating study 
of each work of art itself—looking at it critically, not only as an expression 
of a style or historical culture but also as a unique, individual, expressive 
object. 

But perception and judgment can also be developed through the practice 
of art. The undergraduate who has had some creative studio experience in 
drawing, painting, sculpture, or design—even if he is short on talent and 
technical skill—develops an insight into the nature of creative activity and 
into the fundamental problems of art which he could not arrive at in any 
other way. This is not to say that it is necessary for him to carve a figure in 
marble to appreciate the work of Michelangelo or to go through the motions 
of planning and building a temple to understand the meaning of great archi- 
tectural monuments. Yet all of the visual arts do share certain fundamental 
problems and certain basic means of expression which many students cannot 
grasp until they themselves have participated in making works of their own. 

For this reason many college art departments now offer studio courses 
at the introductory level which are intended for undergraduates majoring in 
other fields as well as those planning to concentrate in art. In the introductory 
studio course at Northwestern, for example, students who complain that they 
cannot draw even the proverbial straight line quickly learn how to work 
expressively with line, color, mass, and texture in a variety of materials and 
media. Most of this activity at the introductory level is experimental and 
exploratory, with emphasis on the purpose and the expressive quality of each 
student's personal work rather than on the training of technical skills. Actu- 
ally techniques are not ignored in college work but are kept in their proper 
place—as servants of ideas rather than temporary ends in their own right. It 
is mainly this emphasis on the imaginative, inventive, and exploratory ap- 
proach to the practice of art which differentiates the work of most college stu- 
dents from the more technically finished, but frequently more mannered and 
labored, products of the professional art school. 

Such occasional undergraduate triumphs in public exhibitions and the 
professional successes of former college students who have made careers for 
themselves in painting, interior design, or other related fields obviously add 
lustre to any college art department's reputation, but vocational skills and pro- 

fessional standing are of only minor concern to a well-rounded college program. 
This is especially true at the introductory and intermediate levels, where studio 
work should be regarded as an important part of a general college education 
rather than as a highly specialized activity within a professional orbit. It is 
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interesting to note, for instance, that a substantial number of students in the 
practice of art at Northwestern are majors in other disciplines or in other 
undergraduate schools, such as education, engineering, journalism, and speech. 
In fact the recent winner of an art award given annually at Northwestern for 
“a work of art created by a Northwestern undergraduate during the current 
academic year” was not an art major but a senior concentrating in psychology 
who had been taking the Art Department's studio courses as electives. 

The advantage of the studio course as a basic tool of higher education is 
that it focuses the undergraduate’s intellectual, sensory, emotional, and motor 
activities into a single constructive experience. To be sure, the writing of a 
term paper can also be a creative experience, but it seldom brings the stu- 
dent's perceptual faculties directly into play. Though words are necessary as 
tools of communication and though they can be used to express highly im- 
aginative, poetic concepts, they are nevertheless abstractions or signs rather 
than things. On the other hand, a work of art is both a symbol and an 
object; and the student who has made even a crude work of art has learned 
to give concrete form to his own thoughts and feelings. 

The increasing concern felt by modern man for creative work iv progress 
has undoubtedly changed the University’s attitude both towards the practice 
of art as a legitimate field of higher education and towards the artist as a 
legitimate member of the university family. Even the older eastern universi- 
ties, which until recently have shied away from the vocational perils of crea- 
tive work, have now admitted ‘‘resident artists” into their academic faculties. 
In the meantime, the colleges of the West and Midwest, less inhibited in 
their attitude towards creative activity, have developed extensive programs in 
both the practice and the history of art—programs which are closely integrated 
as complementary experiences. The college student today may begin his studio 
work, if he wishes, in his freshman year and continue it throughout his entire 
undergraduate program. The fact that he will probably not become a prac- 
ticing professional artist is of no more importance than it is that every Eng- 
lish major should feel compelled to earn his living writing short stories or 
novels. In a technological world which subdivides human productivity into 
fragments on the assembly line, the practice of art encourages the student to 
follow a whole process of creative thought from his own first embryonic idea 
through all the formative stages to his completed image. 

It may be asked, however, what the university has to offer the highly 
gifted creative student. Does he belong in a liberal arts program or should he 
go to a vocational school ? Much depends of course on the student himself 
on the calibre and the range of his intellectual curiosity. For the art major 
in a college of liberal arts not only carries a substantial program of other aca- 
demic studies but he must be willing to explore many corners of his own 
chosen field which would be of little concern to a vocational school. To the art 
student obsessed with the narrow problems of his craft, such an outlook might 
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prove intolerable, but to the student who desires breadth as well as depth 
to his education, the college has much to offer. Furthermore, students who 
enter college convinced they have aptitudes for certain professional areas of 
the arts, such as advertising illustration, painting, or interior design, may 
completely change their field of interest within a year or two. But even those 
few who do go on to careers in art are in some respects better prepared if 
they have behind them a well-rounded, liberal education than the vocational 
student who knows only the problems of a single trade 

Actually the last two years of the college curriculum in art, as well as 
in other subjects, tend to emphasize vocational interest when compared with 
the stress on general courses at the freshman and sophomore levels. In the 
senior year students who plan to go on to professional careers may anticipate 
their future vocational needs through advanced courses and independent study, 
which lead directly to more specialized work at the graduate level. Most col- 
lege students who plan to earn their living as practicing designers, illustrators, 
sculptors, architects, or painters, however, often do post-graduate work in 
professional art schools. Those who intend to become teachers of art or 
museum curators, on the other hand, are more likely to continue their studies 
in university graduate schools, working for the M.A. in the practice of art 
and the Ph.D. in art history and museum work. 

The growth of art departments at the university level unfortunately 
makes heavy demands on the college budget, for like the laboratory sciences, 
the history and practice of art require an expensive outlay in work-space and 
equipment. The practice of art alone at Northwestern, for example, now has 
studio space which takes up one-third of an entire floor in Kresge Centennial 
Hall. The history of art needs specially equipped audio-visual projection 
rooms, a working collection of 30,000 slides and 40,000 photographs and 
color reproductions for its undergraduate courses alone. But equally important 
is a university art gallery (Northwestern still lacks one) where monthly 
exhibitions of original works of art can be shown to students, faculty, and 
visitors from nearby communities. Finally, there is always the question of 
manpower. Enrollment in studio courses must be limited to twenty-five stu- 
dents per class; even large lecture classes in art history should be divided also 
into small weekly discussion sections; moreover, slide and photograph collec- 
tions require special clerical supervision. 

Consequently, as student interest in art grows each year, the University 
must decide whether it can afford to enlarge its staff to handle increased regis- 
tration in studio and art history courses or whether it will be forced to limit 
its courses to students who by good fortune happen to get their names on 
the enrollment list first. And this problem finally brings the University back 
to a still more significant question: Is the study of art merely an academic 
luxury or can it make an important contribution to every undergraduate’s 
basic college education ? 
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IN MEMORY OF TWO FRIENDS 
by Hans Richter 


Fernand Léger, 1881-1955 


Léger was always busy: working, listening, talking, enjoying life— 
distinguishing very much between good food and “‘saletées,’’ loving friends 
and women. He always spent himself fully. Too much so in the end: He could 
and should have lived until 90, at least, until his reddish Norman hair would 
finally have turned grey, as with all of us—but he just spent himself too 
generously! It’s a shame! 

Léger, this rugged head, the red hair parted in the middle, this Norman 
“peasant” belonged for me to Paris as much as the Eiffel Tower. More so! 
I never have been up on the tower but every time as soon as I arrived in Paris, 
I climbed the five steep flights to Léger’s studio in the backyard of 86 rue 
Notre Dame des Champs (after the war he moved down to the second and 
third floors). 

For me he was not only a painter whose work I loved for its unin- 
hibited directness, but a delightful friend. When he opened the door with 
a wide grin on his lined face and the high pitched ‘Ha, voila,” I felt at 
home. He obviously gave many people this feeling but one felt privileged 
nevertheless to have gotten the “hearty welcome.” True he “played” the 
Norman, the man from the “‘solid country’ (he came from a farm in Lisieux). 
But besides playing it he was it, not only by habit or because, as a co-Norman 
maliciously remarked, that he had decided to be a Norman when he was 18 
and to play that role because it fitted him. It did indeed: to himself, to his 
paintings, to his full life—and to the tenacity and cleverness with which 
he followed his ‘predestined role.” (If everybody knew which “‘role”’ would 
fit him for life, no psychoanalysts would be needed anymore. ) 

But not every life would be as full as Léger’s. He had a knack of doing 
all things wholeheartedly. When he turned on the battery of his personal 
charm he inspired and encouraged men and women alike, Neither he nor his 
paintings ever became dated (though he had his better and his less good 
moments). In the more than 40 years I knew him he could show and 


Hans Richter, widely known for his surrealist films, bas for many years been 
on friendly terms with several of the leading artists of our time, including Fe rnand 
Léger and Yves Tanguy. Mr. Richter is Director of the Institute of Film Techniques 
at City College. 
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Léger photographed by Richter in 1945 during the shooting of ‘The Girl 


with the Pre-fabricated Heart," in Dreams That Money Can Buy. 


transfer the same undiminished élan and sincere enthusiasm for anything that 
interested him. 

He was always alive, as alive can be, without affectation and always 
self-enjoying. When we, Re and I, met him in 1927 in Armamanches, on 
the Channel, he persuaded us to make a 100 kilometer bicycle trip to 
Deauville. He loved bicycling. After 80 kilometers we were out of breath 
but he engaged himself to shorten the last 20 kilometers by cycling like mad 
and singing atthe top of his lungs a German ‘‘Schlager’’ we had taught him, 
but of which he did not understand a word, and enjoying the unsympathetic 
reactions of his co-Normans in the street, who regarded German an objec- 
tionable language. 

In 1925 still fascinated by his first approach to film in Ballet Mécanique, 
he suggested to me that we should make Blaise Cendrar’s “La fin du monde 
par l'ange N.D.,” into a film. What a project! The disintegration of all the 
many forms of the living world, transforming themselves stage by stage into 
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Fernand Léger: Elements of Landscape, 1943, 
collection of Dr. Gerhard Herzog (courtesy 
Perls Galleries, New York). 





other forms according to the rhythm of the blowing of the trumpet of the 
stone archangel from Notre Dame. Léger made sketches on a table cloth and 
bits of paper (I would have had them still, but they were lost in the Nazi 
holocaust). If I had not already been carried away by the possibilities of the 
story, Léger's joy and inspiration would have carried me. We decided to 
contact one of those color film inventors, because “it had to be in color.’ We 
did. But neither he nor I could find enough money to start. Finally, in 1941, 
we did start in color in New York, but not on this project anymore. In- 
stead I offered a new one, Dreams That Money Can Buy. 

It was our mutual interest in the experimental film that led us to take 
up our earlier discussion when we met in New York again. He was the first 
of my old friends I contacted at my arrival in this new country. He was al- 
ready in a big studio surrounded by sketches and canvases Plongeurs and 
Perroquets. He had colored slides made of them and admired the quality 
which the paintings acquired through the light of the projector “beaucoup 
plus beau que le tableau.’’ “You don’t know what a chance you have to 
work in this material {light}, he told me. He would have loved working 
with light in films, too. But when I urged him to be present more often at 
the studio where we were shooting the first sequence of Dreams, a love story 
between window-mannequins as suggested by him, he shrugged his shoulders 
“Qu’est ce que tu veux? J'ai mon boulot’’ and went back to his paintings. 
He worked as far as possible everyday of his life from 7 to 5 on his “boulot’’ 
not waiting for inspiration but finding her waiting for him: a French lover, 
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caressing, but seldom losing his head, with ideas of his own on how to 
please an evading mistress. 

Though every bit a Frenchman, he was fascinated by the richness and 
colorfulness of life in the United States. New York? A marvel of folklore! 
When we went to Grand Street to look for a bridal gown and window 
mannequins to realize his suggestion for what he called an “American folk- 
lore” film, his mannequins-sequence in Dreams, he was delighted and laughed 
about the industrialized orgies of nuptials in white and pink lining both 
sides of the street all the way from Broadway to Delancey Street. “Where 
do the American documentary film makers have their eyes? Why don’t they 
make a ballet of New York? Look at the drug store windows? What a 
marvel! Pure poetry!” And the American landscape? a whole series of his 
paintings from 1943 to 1946 show it. ‘They throw everything away here 
and you find it lying around. I paint it.”’ 

Somebody asked him at a lecture he gave at the New School in New 
York whether he used models for his paintings. “I never painted after 
nature,” he replied. That seems believable enough. His mechanical world 
was complete in his mind, was well approved in his philosophy, was a reality 
he did not have to check anymore. He stood before it without reflection. He 
could go on his “‘boulot’’ at 7:00 A.M. and be a good painter and a good 
business man at the same time, he could be a considerate friend and a cool 
critic, a man of the people (whatever that means) and a first class diplomat. 
He could be as “primitive’’ as the original Norman invading France in 
911 A.D. and still know how to direct his forms and colors as sure and as 
sensitive as a seismograph. There were no complications involved. That ts 
just what made him so attractive 

He had “solved” the problem of man (and of himself) in his own 
way by accepting man as an upright moving animal with his pleasures and 
duties but also as a being embedded in a mechanically organized cosmos. 
The principle of mechanical function formed his aesthetic credo and gave 
his art its logic. In worshipping it, he discovered its beauty and inner mean- 
ing—without ever being side-tracked by any fanciness (which the earlier 
Normans would not have approved of). The joy he spread will not end with 
his death 


Yves Tanguy, 1900-1956 


Gabo called me in New York on Monday morning the 10th of January 
and told me that Yves Tanguy had died suddenly. It had been already in 
the papers but I had not seen it because sometimes a whole week passes 
without my reading a newspaper 


It was quite impossible for me to believe it. I saw before me Yves’ 
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Richter directing Tanguy who played the role 
of the Chess Bishop in the former's new film 
8 xX 8. 





smiling satyr’s face—the gay exuberance with which he enjoyed the Vouvray 
we had together less than a fortnight ago—I heard the amused and amusing 
answers he gave with gusto to the excitedly arguing Gabo over the dinner 
table. With 53 years—like that! 

We were neighbors in Connecticut for about a dozen years but, as it 
happens, even when you live in the next village you didn’t see the other 
fellow very often. For me, he belonged nevertheless to this enjoyable rugged 
country side. He came over one day from Woodbury to play the rdle of the 
chess bishop when we started my new film. He had to hypnotize the white 
queen, the beautiful Jacqueline Matisse, with his fascinating, bright, in- 
telligent eyes. To complete the scene we did some shots in the garb of a 
bishop rented from a costume shop. But he looked so much a bishop's bishop 
that we were afraid that a real bishop might later object. “No wonder” said 
Yves, “there’s a bishop among my relatives. I know all about it.’ Anyhow 
we disentangled ourselves from too realistic a bishop. But from then on 
Yves would have looked to me like a bishop even in a sport suit. 

That was about three weeks before his death. He seemed then strong and 
healthy, seemed to enjoy the little scene dressed as a country squire in an 
immaculate country house where he and his artist wife, Kay, enjoyed an 
immaculate cleanliness among a great number of excellent modern paintings. 
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But there was not a single Tanguy on the wall! If the house was clean, his 
studio, in a remodeled barn, was antiseptic: white as white can be and com- 
pletely bare. On the immaculate easel a single painting in progress, on the 
table a row of brushes lying like soldiers, the paint tubes and the pallet in 
exquisite order. In front of the easel one straight chair and nothing else in 
the vast and high hall—except his smile of friendly mockery, as if he wanted 
to say ‘what are you looking for—it’s all unimportant.” 

When I congratulated him once for his new work at a vernissage in 
the Pierre Matisse gallery he had the same smile—'‘It’s all unimportant.” 
Not only did he not like his work to be openly admired, he was himself not 
willing to believe it worth while to admire. He was completely without 
vanity. He sometimes signed his name on his paintings so small that you 
had to read it with a magnifying glass. ‘Deduct the vanity from the person 
and what's left, that is the person himself” (Bismarck). Deduct the vanity 
from an artist!? In many cases nothing is left but a velvet vest! 

What made Tanguy so immune from vanity, this all devouring disease? 
Look at his paintings! They give the answer! Those many canvases ex- 
hibited at the Museum of Modern Art in a recent memorial show vary in 
size, coloring and design but express all the same: a deep sense of loneliness. 
The endless horizon, which once gave Dali his setting (once and for all) in 
which life has long left the eroded remnants of more hopeful times. The 
occasional colors mercilessly bright in a landscape without atmosphere, in 
which the far away is as distinct and motionless as the near. In the infinite 
space nothing is hidden to the sharpest eye among the modern painters but 
also nothing hopeful is found. A surrealist? Yes! One of the original ones. 
But if existentialism means life without undue hope, he was the only true 
“existentialist” painter I knew of, though, he certainly would have rejected 
such a classification. 

The man Tanguy was, deep in himself, identical with his work. His paint- 
ings were not only “without undue hope” but at the same time “without 
undue tragic." They were statements of facts, facts he had decided to accept. 
A man so deeply conscious of an unescapable loneliness who is obviously so 
unescapably alone with himself, what value would it have for him “to show 
off,” to show his “best side,” and polish it up—when nobody is around ? 
How could a man who has faced the ice of loneliness so courageously still 
wish to impress the world with anything, or even to show pride about what 
he had done as an artist ? 

Mondrian once answered, with his dry wit, after the opening of a 
Tanguy exhibition, in 1942, to Breton who asked him how he liked the 
show: “too abstract” (and that from Mondrian!). Of course the optimist, 
which Mondrian fundamentally was, could not find a point of reference in 
an art which was so far removed from his own idea of “progress,” an idea 
in which he so firmly believed. Tanguy neither believed in progress nor that 
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Yves Tanguy: Multiplication of Arcs, August, 1954, The Museum of Modern Art. 


everything would have to end well. But he was nevertheless, as a companion, 
the furthest away from being morose. His laughter was stimulating, mocking 
without being cynical, not hollowed by neurosis. He was carried by a vitality 
that gave him a passport to all pleasures of life and he used it. 

Looking at his last painting, one would nearly believe, that he knew 
of his coming end. 

All earlier work till then had the endless, though, hopeless, perspective 
and open spaces. His last work suddenly bars this perspective completely. 
It ends in a wall of stone, of pebbles (not so far off the foreground) behind 
which we are not allowed to look. The little we see of the grey sky is as 
dead as ever. Thousands of pebbles, pebbles left behind from a wave which 
once went over the wall in the near foreground, into the Not—Known. 


Wolter H. Abell University. The Harvard University Press 
soon 1S to publish his book, The Collective 

Art historian and professor of art at Dream in Art, based on a study of cave 

Michigan State University, Professor Abell paintings of France and northern Spain 

died of a heart attack at his home in East 

Lansing on February 28. He had been at aibernt M. Fetend, Je. 

M.S.U. scince 1944. Previously he had 

been director of art education at the Na An outstanding scholar of art and 

tional Gallery of Canada in Ottawa, and archaeology, Professor Friend died at 

at Antioch College and Canada’s Acadia Princeton Hospital, March 23, aged 62 
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FISKE KIMBALL 1889-1955 


While on leave of absence as Director 
of the Philadelpha Museum of Art, Fiske 
Kimball died in Munich, Germany, on the 
14th day of August, 1955. 

Many adjectives might be applied to his 
distinguished career. Perhaps the most 
pertinent would be the somewhat hack- 
neyed phrase ‘‘a tower of strength’ with 
respect to any undertaking with which he 
was allied. His basic life work, though 
he engaged with distinction in many col- 
lateral fields, was the creation of the Phila- 
delphia Musuem of Art as it exists today. 

In the year 1925 he accepted the di- 
rectorship of the Museum. He was thirty- 
six years old, with a record of scholarship 
in the field of Early American architecture, 
a creative architect in his own right, a 
teacher, and an administrator. He had 
played no part in museum administration 

On his arrival in Philadelphia he found 
the Museum building dominating — the 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway unfinished and 
an empty shell. The Museum owned but 
few signifiant works of art and was but 
custodian in inadequate quarters at Me- 
morial Hall of certain collections of some 
what minor importance owned by the City 
In the Museum's Autumn Bulletin of 
April 1925 under date of September 1 
there was published a message from the 
newly appointed Director reading in part 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the task of 
making a Museum of which any city, any 
nation, might be proud.’ The quarterly 
Bulletins of the Museum through the past 
thirty years tell the chronological story of 
what he accomplished through this dedi 
cation. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
energy, the acumen, and the knowledge 
Mr. Kimball devoted to his task 

His was a driving force, and yet in 
many respects a tender driving force. He 
would at times roar with impatience ot 
with frustration from delay in attaining a 
sought-for objective, but the roar was only 
a surface manifestation of a dedicated 
spirit. He forever was giving thought to 
the material and spiritual welfare of his 
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The late Director of the Philadelphia Museum. 


associates. To those of them of a tempera- 
ment far removed from his, there was at 
times discomfort, but at bottom always 
respect and deep affection. Under his 
tutelage men and women were developed 
who manned important museum posts 
throughout the United States and Europe 
With his Staff he always gave credit where 
credit was due 

Though a specialist in several helds 
his was a catholic taste and sympathy. He 
quickly recognized distinctions in areas 
which did not primarily arouse his inter- 
ests, but he responded to the enthusiasm 
of others—searched out the wellsprings of 
those enthusiasms and soon shared them 

He found inspiration in literature, and 
in the history of cultures. The writer of 
this memorandum well recalls lunching 
with Mr. Kimball on a day of discourage- 
ment. With the soup he flashed his aftec- 
tionate smile, and quoted from beginning 
to end a pertinent sonnet by George 
Meredith 





He belonged to that small group of 
American scholars in the field of the fine 
arts whose influence extended far beyond 
the confines of his country. There seems to 
be something incongruous between the 
brusque, domineering, masculine Fiske 
whom we knew, and the scholar who 
wrote “The Origins of the Rococo’—a 
monument to his love for the elusive and 
tender charm of that style. 

R. STURGIS INGERSOLL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


WENDELL JONES 


Wendell Jones was widely recognized 
among American artists, both as a muralist 
and as an easel painter. Of his work as a 
muralist, Edward Bruce, Chief of the 
United States Government Section of Fine 
Arts, said in a personal letter: 


I have been neglecting my work all day 
looking at the photographs you sent of (your 
mural of the) barn-raising for the Rome, New 
York, Post Office. The more I look at it, the 
more it fascinates me, and the more certain I 
am that it has the universal quality of fine art 
which makes it a permanent contribution which 
will enrich the lives of any community of people 
who have the good fortune of possessing it 

It is a distinguished work of art and I hope 
you will have the pleasure of realizing that 
you have created something for a simple Post 
Office which will be a permanent contribution to 
the art of this country. 


In Johnson City, Tennessee; in Gran- 
ville, Ohio; in Cairo, Illinois, there are 
other murals by Wendell Jones, and who- 
ever has seen them will understand the 
sense of excitement in this letter. The large 
walls he loved are swept incredibly into 
life, covered with bustling people, their 
faces rapt in joy or pain or surprise; they 
are full of movement, light, color, shape, 
almost sound. 

In his easel painting he was an Ameri- 
lan artist in the best sense; his work is 
characterized by a warm sensitivity to 
nature and to people. He was exhibited in 
the Metropolitan and the Corcoran Art 
Gallery; in the Whitney Museum and the 
Chicago Art Institute; in the Carnegic 


International and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, and in many important 
national and international exhibitions. His 
work is represented in books, such as 
Painting and Sculptors in Modern America 
and American Painting Today; his state- 
ments of artistic principles have appeared 
in various publications and in the Mag- 
azine of Art. 

These were his measurable achievements. 
What we cannot measure, because they 
were intangible, because they were mani- 
fold, because they were so intimate to our 
lives at Vassar, were his achievements as 
a teacher and as a man. It is only possible 
to try to define their quality. 

On hearing of his death, one of his stu- 
dents said: 

Mr. Jones was so 


much more than a good 


teacher. He was able to see beautifully, in a 
way that turned the commonplace into a work 
so that 
ways to share 


of art; and he gave freely of himself 


we around him might find our 


his wonderful insights. 


He had a way of his own in working with 
students; he was full of liveliness, and he 
had an infinite capacity for taking pains; 
he was always available to students who 
sought his help, not only in their work 
but in their personal problems 

We cannot measure our sense of loss 
in the death of Wendell Jones; we can 
only record it here. And perhaps we can 
best express our gratitude for what he gave 
to the community of Vassar College, stu- 
dents and faculty alike, by reflecting, each 
in his own fashion, on these words which 
during the Second World War 


artist, at a moment in 

s spiritual problems are practically reduced 
to a fear ot starvation and murder 
>roblem. What 


Ossibly be found which can restore himself and 


he wrote 


history when 
has a super 
abiding goodness can 
mankind to a faith in something besides power? 

The artist must, I think, find the 
goodness he can believe in. The design (of his 
urt) can then be read as his concern over its 
the struggle he 


abiding 


permanence, has in keeping his 


faith n it as he weaves its environment 


AGNES CLAFLIN 
LEWIS RUBENSTEIN 
HOWARD GREEN 
PERRIN LOWREY 
Vassar College 
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STUDENT SHOWS AT THE FORUM GALLERY 


The Forum Gallery has by now brought 
to New York City exhibitions from a 
dozen college art departments, and al- 
though only a little over a year old is in 
need of self-evaluation. After this ex- 
perience in holding college student shows 
in New York, we are seeking to emerge 
from the research laboratory and are con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing and 
supporting a permanent service 

In the fall of 1954, Robert Kauf- 
mann, who had been painting more or less 
as an amateur for a few years, and man- 
aging a small art school in New York, 
proposed to present a cross section of the 
student art work being produced in uni- 
versity and college art departments around 
the country. He thought that this might 
have comparative research value and prob- 
ably would favorably affect student and 
teacher morale. So he invited twenty de- 
partments of which a dozen replied that 
they were ready and willing. Color slides 
of proposed entries were submitted and 
the exhibitions were chosen by a panel 
of judges, each show running for three 
weeks, The exhibitors were asked to pay 
only shipping charges, which ran $50-$125. 
The work was, for the most part, modestly 
priced by the students, averaging $5-$25 
for prints, $8-$40 for drawings, $50-$200 
for paintings and sculptures. 

The shows were indeed well received 
and clearly made a splash in the pond 
beyond what can ordinarily be expected 
from a yearling and certainly well above 
any notice which might have been ac- 
corded a new gallery with a general com- 
mercial policy, in this city where until re- 
cently there were over seventy-five galleries 
on 57th Street alone. The critics showed 
lively interest, and printed frequent re- 
views. Emily Genauer of The New York 
Herald Tribune gave considerable space, 
attention and praise to the Forum pro- 
gram and reviewed most of the exhibi- 
tions. Robert Coates wrote a very friendly 
introductory review in his column in The 
New Yorker and listed each of the col- 
lege shows in “Goings on About Town.” 
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Arts Digest and Pictures on Exhibit re- 
viewed most of the exhibitions in a favor- 
able light. Mademoiselle magazine ran a 
feature article in the February, 1955 issue 
under the title “The Forum Gallery.” 
There were some nibbles from Life maga- 
zine’s art department which had noticed 
the new arrival. The publicity in New 
York sifted down to the respective states 
and home town papers of the various col- 
leges ranging from several feature articles 
in one case to brief notice in another, this 
being a corollary of public relations be- 
tween art departments and local press. All 
the exhibitions were consistently ignored 
by The New York Times and the Art 
News which apparently have some definite 
policy relating to student work. There 
was great appreciation on the part of 
faculty, students and visitors. Some 3000 
persons came in during the season which 
is certainly a good attendance and particu- 
larly so for a new location. 

On the whole the most notable aspect 
of the shows was the demonstration of the 
high quality of the work being done in 
university and college art departments. It 
was found that “student” work is not 
always amateur or even undergraduate. 
Some entrants have had shows previously 
and have been producing artists for sev- 
eral years. Critics agreed that much of the 
work demonstrated fine taste and was gen- 
erally equal in quality to professional 
group shows being seen around New York. 
Mr. Kaufmann feels that the major ac- 
complishment of the series is recognition 
by the viewers that there is nothing ama- 
teur or parochial about the art work being 
done on college campuses. 

Nearly all of those consulted for an eval- 
uation of the Forum program felt the proj- 
ect should be continued on a permanently 
planned basis; there would be substantial 
research value and great morale benefit to 
be derived. One exception to this sympa- 
thetic view was a statement that there was 
not enough worthwhile work being done 
in colleges to make even one year's good 
schedule. However, the gentleman who 








From an exhibition of student work done at 


the University of Mississippi, shown in the 


Forum Gallery, New York. 


gave this view had not been to even one 
of the shows and was basing the view on 
a condition he had observed some years 
ago. This certainly seemed to make a 
point in favor of the showing, rather than 
against. 

One main circumstance became obvious 
to the writer, in thinking about these con- 
versations. Here is a profession where the 
standards of quality and performance are 
not made in the academic world. Apart 
from the arts, in all the other disciplines 
the unlucky aspirant without at least a 
Baccalaureate, and usually a Doctorate, 
would be a maverick indeed. Without the 
required study, if you attempted to prac- 
tice medicine, you might go to jail; in law, 
at least you would be hailed to court; and 
in engineering and other fields you would 
be completely ignored. In the Fine Arts 
profession, however, the client or buyer 
does not ask if you have a degree or what 
university you went to or what citations 
you may possess. He asks, rather, “Have 
you had a show in New York?” or “Have 
any of the museums bought one of your 
pictures?” However there seems to be the 
beginning of a change in the last decade 
or so, perhaps because of the large number 
of good artists teaching in universities. 
Art students now tend to enroll in college 
courses rather than move to Greenwich Vil- 
lage or the Boulevard St. Germain. Having 
some background myself in the world of 
charitable foundations and public endow- 
ment, it occurred to me that perhaps this 
freedom-from-degree situation might be 





one reason why so little public endowment 


has come into the art world. Cer- 
tainly by comparison with medical, engi- 
neering or law departments the Fine Arts 
branch of universities is relatively penni- 


money 


less and orphaned. Of course this paucity 
of endowment does not apply to the great 
art museums whose collections of Old 
Masters have often come as generous gifts. 
But these phenomenal accomplishments 
were more akin to investments than to en- 
dowment in the teaching field 

It was found when this question wis 
world that not only 
denied this special situation in 
the world of painting and sculpture, rather 
they chuckled over my naiveté in having 
just noticed this fact. There is also a 
feeling that for a talented young painter 
to be sent to a university would be like 
harnessing a butterfly to the treadmill. The 
attitude still persists in some quarters (al- 
though it has disappeared from almost all 
the other professions), that the ability to 
make sculpture must not be 
burdened with academic discipline or de- 
gree requirements. The God-given talent 
needs to survive by itself until the art 


raised in the art 
nobody 


paint or 


dealer or the museum coterie happen to 
discover it, and this sweepstake chance 
alone must perforce control its destiny 
Perhaps this was the way people regarded 
the budding scientist in the days of Gali- 
leo. Don’t send your boy to Salamanca or 
Damascus or Alexandria; let him sit under 
a tree where an apple will fall on his 
head. I encountered a similar, curious myth 
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when I first broached the idea of low-cost 
psychoanalysis for talented artists who felt 
they badly needed it. Many highly intelli- 
gent art lovers were sure that an artist 
needs to be neurotic, alcoholic, and even 
schizoid in order to be effective as an 
authentic genius! Should he achieve some 
personality integration or character ma- 
turity he would give up painting or music, 
so these cognoscenti thought, and become 
a businessman. 

It may be, now at long last, that there is 
a dynamic trend in art teaching which will 
witness a great expansion in the uni 
versity art departments’ scope and in- 
fluence. This has been the essential basis 
of our advances in all the professions other 
than Fine Arts and it may be the key to 
the future of that field. Thomas Mann 
made the observation during his 80th 
birthday celebration: “If I look back at the 
development of the world within my life- 
time, I must say that an amazing techno- 
logical progress was accompanied by a 
shocking cultural and moral retrogression. 
It would be a dangerous mistake to think 
that the mere technological progress can 
compensate for this retrogression. There- 
fore, we have little reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the course our time has 
taken.”” Perhaps he states the case a little 
negatively and a more optimistic view 
would be that because of the imbalance 
he deplores the stage is now set for a 
great and glorious expansion of public 
interest and participation in all the Fine 
Arts. 

Sometime this year it will be determined 
whether we can undertake the responsi- 
bility of continuing the objectives initiated 
by Mr. Kaufmann in organizing the Forum 
Gallery. He hopes that if it should not 
be feasible to continue the Forum program 
that at the very least an impression and 
an attitude have been indicated which 
may have durable implications. Now that 
there has been a full pilot-plant experience 
the well being of the project's designs 
requires official endorsement. Either it 
ought to be carried on in a full way ot 
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not at all. To continue will require engag- 
ing a full time professional director with 
requisite university experience and con- 
tacts. There should be a continuous sched- 
ule planned on at least a three or better a 
five year basis. Suitable larger space has 
already been engaged at 818 Madison 
Avenue, with scant hope but errant appeal 
that we may find foundation support to 
share the burden with us. 

Ten universities have already asked to 
be invited to exhibit next year and there 
will be no difficulty in making up an 
attractive schedule. There are a number 
of corollary attractions and expansion pos- 
sibilities to the college shows. They might 
well travel to various points of interest. 
The Columbia University show, during 
the past year, was requested by the I.F.A. 
Gallery and had a Washington, D.C., 
showing. There will certainly be interest 
in comparing university work on an inter- 
national level. [Such as the current exhibi- 
tions of student oil paintings being circu- 
lated abroad by U.S.1.A.—Ep. ] 

In recent years much fine progress has 
been made in compiling a record of art 
work by college students on color slides. 
No doubt it would be valuable to de- 
velop a library of color slides from all 
schools applying for exhibition. Certainly, 
many research objectives of great interest 
are inherent in such a collection of slides. 
Their value would increase annually as 
well as their use and the knowledge of 
interpreting what they demonstrate. Such 
a slide collection should be of benefit to 
the entire profession. 

Naturally we hope to be able to con- 
tinue the Forum program and are giving 
the matter most earnest consideration. I 
realize now, after understanding the impli- 
cations more fully, what a pleasant and sly 
joke it was for a Johnny-come-lately like 
Robert Kaufmann, to set out without any 
conferencing or ado, to initiate the blasé 
New York art world into the mysteries of 
campus talent 

Walter A. Weiss 
New York City 





THE NATURE AND FUNCTION 


OF A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


What is the meaning of the term ‘‘professional 
art school''? Does it differ in its aims from 
college art departments? It is a mere trade 
school? Kenneth E. Hudson, Dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at Washington University 
gives his answers in the following paper, 
which he first presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Schools 
of Design, on October 15, 1955, in Minne 
apolis. In a later issue, Dean Hudson will 
state his views on ‘‘General Education for 
Art Students."’ 


What is the nature and function of a 
professional school of art? An explicit 
answer, I find, is not as simple a task as I 
had supposed. For I find it difficult, first, 
to clearly define the professional art school. 
Or, for that matter, to define the profes- 
sional artist—who, I assume, is the end 
product which is the justification of the 
professional school of art. It is the hal- 
lowed word “professional” which is both 
the stumbling block and the mark of dis- 
tinction. 

We readily. accept the term professional 
as the opposite of amateur—and today, 
heaven knows, this distinction requires 
heavy underscoring. But popular under- 
standing of this distinction, and it is sup- 
ported by Mr. Webster, turns on the issue, 
then, of earning a livelihood by art—which 
opens the golden doors to every salaried 
hack and closes them firmly in the face of 
many of our most creative workers who, 
with all realism, must be classed as ‘Sun- 
day painters” if gainful employment is the 
sole test. In these same terms, any trade 
school which offers job training in art is 
“professional,” and the greater the stress 
upon employment and practical know-how 
the more professional. We know that this 
is not what we mean by the professional 
art school—but does our public know it? 


Kenneth E. Hudson 


Sometimes I wonder—do our students 
know it? Dare I suggest—do our faculties 
always know it? 

Or let us take a different view: that the 
difference between the true professional 
artist and the job-trained hack is primarily 
a matter of cultivated aesthetic sensibil- 
ities—a phrase which is certainly difficult 
to define. But recently, it has become open 
season on “cultivated aesthetic sensibil- 
ities’ in most of our colleges and liberal 
arts institutions, and no matter how poor 
their marksmanship or how feeble their 
hunting equipment, aesthetic experiences 
have been captured and caged, given a 
course number in the catalog, and assigned 
a fairly honorable position in the academic 
zoo. Much could be said about this phe- 
nomenon. Let it suffice, now, to point out 
how difficult it is for the inexperienced 
student or parent to evaluate the claim of 
the non-professional college art depart- 
ment that techniques, after all, are scarcely 
reputable artistic objectives and that self- 
expression, out of the rich culture of a 
college education, affords a path flanked 
with primroses. 

There is a need, clearly, for the pro- 
fessional art schools to identify themselves, 
both for our own benefit and for our pub- 
lic’s. We are confused with the trade 
schools on the one hand—and the college 
art departments with us, on the other. 
Probably this confusion is more current 
and widespread than we realize, since in- 
dividually we do not share it, at least 
where our own schools are concerned. And 
unquestionably, this confusion is being 
fostered by many ambitious college depart- 
ments which, trapped by the avowed non- 
professional aims of the liberal arts insti- 
tution of which they are a part, can only 
justify their own expansion by disavowing 
the professional as a condition to creative 
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art practice. Among their students and 
clientele, they often sneer at the profes- 
sional schools of art as “mere trade 
schools.’’ Though we may not yet realize it, 
we are rapidly being placed on the defen- 
sive, for our way to art is under attack. 

What, then, is our way to art? I know 
of no better beginning point than Mr. 
Webster's first definition of professional: 
“characteristic of or conforming to the 
standards of a profession.’’ Though stand- 
ards may not be as definitive for the artist 
as for the lawyer or doctor, they exist no 
less positively. Perhaps, used in its best 
sense, traditions is a better word than 
standards for our present purpose. I do 
not mean traditional art, obviously. I mean 
the traditions of selfless dedication, of 
sincere soul-searching devotion to the 
creative compulsion, of mastery of materials 
of hand and mind, of the disciplines 
requisite to these masteries, of those aware- 
nesses and sensitivities which are essential 
to the artist's growth, and finally the tra- 
ditions of man’s sympathies and humanity. 
Professional—characteristic of or conform- 
ing to these traditions of our profession. 

Are these traditions tangible? Can they 
be taught? Can they be reduced to course 
syllabi? Can examinations in them be 
given? I doubt it. But they can be passed 
on, as they always have been—from master 
to pupil, from student to student, from 
artist to artist. There are such things as 
social climates, environmental pressures, 
personal magnetisms, devotion to ideals, 
and the examples of those whom we ven- 
erate. The professional art schools are 
or should be—the repositories of these 
traditions, ever virulent with their con- 
tagions. It is this condition of being which 
sets the professional art school apart from 
the trade school—and by virtue of the 
particular focus, from the liberal arts col- 
lege. It is this condition of being which 
truly identifies the professional art school. 
And it is the student's eventual identifica- 
tion of himself with these traditions which 
ultimately counts. 

This, I believe, is the fundamental na- 
ture of the professional school of art. It 
is the successor and inheritor of the ancient 
apprentice system of the guilds and the 


ateliers of the masters, where not only 
were techniques taught but a way of life 
practiced. Deeply involved is the perpetua- 
tion of a set of values—of a philosophy, 
if you choose—which exerts a moulding 
influence upon all that the student comes 
to think, to feel, and to express. These tra- 
ditions, perhaps unrecognized as such, set 
the pattern of a’i that influences the stu- 
dent because we—if we are truly qualified 
as his teachers—are ourselves the product 
of these traditions and they are a part of 
us. We adhere to and perpetuate them 
simply by doin’ what comes naturally. Is 
the nature of the professional art school 
really so simply accounted for? I think so. 
But it is also unique and its values are 
inherent—they cannot be reproduced syn- 
thetically in any other environment. 

The function of the professional art 
school is to be true to its fundamental 
nature, no matter how its methods may be 
modernized or its vocational goals changed. 
The philosophy—the set of values—re- 
mains constant. It matters little the task 
which the artist may perform, or whether 
performing it gains him his livelihood. It 
matters much that its performance springs 
from those deeper wells of inner convic- 
tion which are the perpetual source of 
creative vitality and validity. 

I have suggested that the nature and 
first function of the professional art school 
is the natural product—automatic, almost 

of the fact that the professional art 
school exists. And I believe this is true. 
But the professional art school is not an 
abstraction: it exists in flesh and blood in 
its components of students and teachers. 
It exists through human relationships. We 
may plan curricula and discuss course 
content. These exchanges have real value. 
But ultimately our function is through 
human relationships. There is not much 
that we can do about the student end of 
this human equation—the potentials of 
youngsters for art being as mysterious as 
they are. But there is much that we can 
do in our choice of faculty. If I am right 
in my identification of the professional 
art school, crucially, with the traditions of 
our profession, then it is our teachers who 
are the carriers of these traditions. Do we 
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recognize sufficiently their function in this 
capacity? Or do we often place the pre- 
mium elsewhere—sometimes, even, upon 
job-training skills in disguise? We have 
unique educational values to accomplish, 
yet those of greatest meaning must prob- 
ably be approached obliquely. The finest 
quality we may offer is the quality of our 
teachers themselves as dedicated, convinc- 
ing, creative personalities. 

We need to be clear in our own minds 
about these matters. We need to know 
where we may safely join in the current 


enthusiasms and pressures and where we 
must stand fast, defenders of our tradi- 
tional faiths. Our students need to know 
what true professionalism is and how tra- 
ditional concepts of values may relate to 
today’s market place—where the line is 
drawn between professionalism and mere 
commercialism. And society—our public— 
needs to understand what we as profes- 
sional schools profess. Perhaps it is time 
for a Manifesto—they were in fashion, 
once—to which we can all subscribe and 
all promote. 


THE NEW MUSEUM OF CERAMICS IN VALENCIA 


The Museo Nacional de Ceramica 
“Gonzalez Marti,” now installed in the 
historic Palace of the Marquises of Dos 
Aguas in Valencia and open to the public 
since June 1954, is formed principally of 
the invaluable collection presented to the 
State by its founder and director, Don 
Manuel Gonzalez Marti, with the sole 
condition attached that it remain in Valen- 
cia. Sr. Gonzalez Marti is well known in 
the world of art and scholarship for his 
distinguished book on the pottery of east- 
ern Spain, the Levante as it is called 
familiarly, a work truly monumental and 
definitive and doubly valuable in coming 
from one who understands the craftsman- 
ship involved as well as the art and 
archaeology. In these interests he was ably 
assisted and seconded by his wife, Sefiora 
Dofia Amelia Cufiat Monleén, hardly less 
devoted and enthusiastic than he in what 
has been the avocation of a lifetime. 

Even such a special collection could 
scarcely find a more ideal abode than the 
one-time palace of the Marqués de Dos 
Aguas, itself a museum piece and the gem 
of the Spanish Baroque. The building was 


Walter W. S. Cook 


acquired by the State in 1949 with the 
idea of renovating and preserving it and 
making it the perfect setting to house a 
collection of distinction already promised. 

Erected in the fifteenth century, the 
edifice was remodeled about 1740-1744 by 
a Rabasa de Perellés of the great Mediter- 
ranean family of Dos Aguas, the second of 
the House to be Grand Master of Malta. 
The designs were drawn by Hipdlito Ro- 
vira Brocandell, an eccentric artist under 
the protection of the Duke, who animated 
and enriched the architectural forms with 
the freedom of the painter, to produce a 
striking and beautifuul building. Certain 
parts of the elaborate facade, with corner 
towers and two stories of lavishly deco- 
rated windows, were carried out by Luis 
Domingo, and the famous portal by Igna- 
cio Vergara, the best-known of an artistic 
family prominent locally for several gen- 
erations and the only great Valencian 
sculptor since the days of Damian Forment. 

In the portal, Vergara followed the 
Rovira design, although instead of the 
fresco the latter had planned for the ex- 
terior, it was eventually finished by José 
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Ferrer in stucco of a soft and attractive 
tint which proved an admirable foil for 
the translucent white alabaster brought 
from the quarry on the Duke's estate at 
Picasent. The sides of the portal, which 
breaks through two stories, were sup- 
ported by sculptures of colossal Atlantides 
or river gods surrounded by palms and 
tropical plants and bowed in thought while 
two streams fall from their amphoras, the 
punning allusion dear to the age of her- 
aldry and the land of Gongorism. The 
space in the storey above formed a niche 
for Vergara’s Virgin enframed by alle- 
gorical figures, sun rays and other orna- 
mental accessories. Tradition has it that 
the Madonna was uncovered to view only 
when the Duke was in residence. There 
is an appreciation of the possibilities of 
light and shade shown by the bold relief 
and undercutting and the domination of 
horizontal rather than vertical lines, and 
a splendid sense of decorative propriety 
instead of the striving for effect often 
apparent in the Baroque. 

Every effort has been made to keep intact 
as much as possible of the beautiful in- 
terior with most of its decoration dating 
from the eighteenth century, and to present 
it to the best advantage as an important 
exhibit in itself. The one-time dining room 
is still stately with its furniture of Palo 
santo with engraved ivory incrustations in 
the Italian taste of the eighteenth century 
In the small Sala Pompeyana with mellow 
frescoes in the Pompeian manner, Phoeni 
cian and Iberian pottery are displayed, as 
well as Greek, Roman and Early Christian 
The Chapel of the Palace has handsom« 
panels of tile decoration with religious 
subjects of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and rich church ornaments, 
among which a_ seventeenth century 
custodia of silver is noteworthy. Another 
room contains the eighteenth century panels 
as well as interesting Catalan glass dating 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the splendid ballroom with ceiling 
painted by Salustino Asenjo and Placido 
Francés, many marbles and bronzes are 
shown in ideal surroundings as well as the 
more modern porcelain, set off by numer- 





Gonzales Marti 


National Museum of Ceramics, Valencia 


ous mirrors. The refinement of taste of 
the main court is subtly accented while 
the impressive stair of honor is sturdy in 
contrast, 
Valencia’s proximity to Italy naturally 
accounts for an influence and an interest 
in her products, and perhaps the finest of 
this group is a great tondo attributed to 
Luca della Robbia but more probably by 
Benedetto da Maiano. It comes from the 
tympanum of the Gothic portal of the Real 
Monasterio de la Trinidad and was given 
by Dofia Maria de Castilla, consort of 
Alfonso V, the Magnanimous. The historic 
piece was acquired by State authorities for 
the projected museum. A suite of furni- 
ture in the grand manner, which belonged 
to the ducal House, with painted plaques 
of probable Dutch workmanship, occupies 
the Sala de Porcelana. The Orient is rep- 
resented by the fittings of the palace in the 
Japanese style, together with a case of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain and other 
decorative objects. In a sala with a mirror 
and a fireplace with ceramic decorations 
by the painter Rafael Monledén, there is 
installed a choice collection of fans 
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One of the rooms 


mounted with ivory or mother-of-pearl and 
dated from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. The cult of the fan has been more 
assiduous in Valencia than in other parts 
of Spain, and even yet there are many 
painters engaged in this fascinating if 
feminine art, and many exhibitions of their 
products. 

The collection of pottery is equally valu 
able from the point of view of art or 
archaeology and comprises objects ranging 
from the unusually interesting Iberian to 
the present. Their archaic prestige and 
classic beauty enlarge considerably in both 
time and space the historic and artistic 
value of the group. There was no inter- 
vening interlude of the Dark Ages, for 
the Moslems proved a tremendous stimulus 
Many examples of the lovely golden lustre 
ware associated by most people with the 
Hispano-Moresque, are unique. The mu- 
seum is naturally exceptionally rich in 
mediaeval Valencian pottery: the Gothic 
azulejos and socarrats, together with other 
pottery of Paterna and Manises, are the 
most interesting and valuable and in them- 
selves would alone justify the museum 
It is a curious fact that the popular spon- 
taneity of Valencia seemed to care little 
for the Renaissance but made a rapid tran 
sition from Gothic to Baroque. 


There are many hundreds of rather 


in the National Museum of Ceramics, Valencia 


larger azulejos in heraldic designs in co- 
balt or else green and purple, of a dis- 
tinguished and aristocratic not to 
be resisted even in this day and age. 
Usually the so-called tiles to 
decorate the space between the ends of roof 
beams, have a more popular type of orna- 
ment, floral or animal, and inscriptions 
mostly in Arabic letters. As a rule, these 
are either from Paterna or Manises, of a 
light-hearted gaiety and an accomplished 
craftsmanship sufficiently sure of itself to 
be always experimenting. They are in a 
class by themselves and only a few early 
examples from Iraq or Iran are comparable, 
although the Spanish use of the human 
is more decorative. Whole villages 
engaged in their fabrication, whole dynas- 
ties of craftsmen, as in Paterna, owned by 
the Dukes of Segorbe, Infantes of Aragon. 
A close acquaintance with this pottery 
usually results in a life-long interest and 


charm 


socarrats, 


hgure 


enthusiasm for it. 

To many people, the lustre ware will 
the most absorbing of all. A craft 
requiring high skill both artistically and 
technically, the Hispano-Moresque lustre 
ware has never been excelled and seldom 
equalled: it is the culmination of mediae- 
val pottery. Special forms and designs may 
be assigned to known regions, and certain 
heraldic devices, and some chronology is 


prove 
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apparent to even a casual observer in the 
fashion in which the lovely golden glow 
gradually becomes more and more a tawny 
copper. The new museum possesses some 
hundreds of these in varied and character- 
istic shapes, through the seventeeth and 
eighteenth centuries. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing treasure is the fifteenth century “Plato 
de Valencia,” so-called because of the 
coat-of-arms of Valencia: the four bars of 
Catalufia plus a bat for vigilance. “A quien 
vela, todo se revela.” Another famous ex- 
ample is the great ‘Fortuny’ tile from 
Granada, also in cobalt and lustre. Of this 
highly prized “‘loza dorada” from the first 
third of the fifteenth century on, there are 
two broad classifications, Moorish and 
Gothic. Malaga was an early center, but 
soon Granada, Valencia, Aragén, Catalufia 
and the Balearic Islands were famous for 
its manufacture. These gems are housed 
in the Sala de Reflejos Metalicos with its 
sixteenth and seventeenth century furni- 
ture and a ceiling painted by José Brel. 

Aragén, Catalufia and Valencia, six- 
teenth to eighteenth century, are gener- 
ously represented by pottery of many types 
(not forgetting barbers’ basins) with de- 
signs of birds and beasts and humans. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
perhaps best known for the products of 
the factory of Alcora founded by the 
Duque de Aranda whose bust is here dis- 
played. The pastoral spirit is often evident 
in this porcelain with its courtly grace. 
The fine wares of Buen Retiro and Mon- 
cloa also show French influence. The Span 
ish pottery especially of Sevilla and Tala- 
vera exerted much influence in Peru and 
Mexico. 

Popular art was not forgotten and near 
the entrance there are tiles representing 
Valencian saints, made by women in 
Manises ware. In Valencia there was much 
unglazed pottery, great jars for oil or the 
refining of sugar, and they developed char- 
acteristic forms and styles of ornament 
The very large tinaja decorated in blue 
and green which the museum possesses, 
came from Toledo. Also many architec- 
tural elements were composed of tile, poly- 
chrome, of a cheerful holiday appearance 


and surprisingly durable. The ceramic en- 
thusiast will soon discourse glibly of alica- 
tados, cuerda seca or de cuenca and many 
more terms inherited from Mudéjar days 
at least. 

The Palace of Dos Aguas with its at- 
tractive surroundings is particularly well 
suited to its present use: a true “period 
piece,” domestic yet luxurious, secular 
with a refined and cultivated taste, it has 
something of the fragile and playful charm 
of the Rococo which seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate. The part open to the public at 
present is limited to the first floor, with 
access from the street by the entrance pas- 
sage and stair, where some cases of popular 
pottery are displayed, polychrome figurines 
and the sculptor’s original studies and 
models for the portal carvings. According 
to the announced plans, the second floor 
exhibits will soon be ready and also the 
ground floor, in order that the imposing 
Baroque state coach of the Dos Aguas 
family with a litter and similar objects 
may be suitably housed and displayed. The 
artistic contents of the palace were shown 
at the Exhibition in 1910. 

There are promising possibilities of 
interesting expansion open to the museum 
through the objects it contains of applied 
or industrial art other than ceramics, such 
as fans, lacquers, glass, small carvings, 
furniture, the fine ironwork of the exterior, 
with those which are now being arranged 
of textiles, armor, and historic vehicles. 
These would enhance and complete the 
effectiveness of this new and important 
Spanish museum, so rich already and with 
every prospect of a bright future. 

To the Arabs, Valencia was the City of 
Joy or Mirth, for the Huerta was an 
earthly Paradise, fertile, always prosperous 
(although less so after the departure of 
the Moriscoes, and still less after the 
arrival of Felipe V), and so building 
flourished and the result was probably the 
highest expression of gay exuberance 
there has ever been in architecture, the 
zest of the happy and successful. Even the 
domes of their churches sparkled in the 
sun with vivid and radiant azulejos among 
the deep green of the foliage. Valencia 
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has been the home of romance from the 
days of the Cid, and Spanish taste was 
peculiarly favorable to the Baroque move- 
ment. So close to Italy, some influence 
would naturally be expected, especially 
Neapolitan or Genoese, and in truth their 
architecture differs from that of the rest 
of the Peninsula, although their individual- 
ism precludes much regionalism. The 
forms are less ample, finer and more 
elegant; sometimes it seems as if the 
interior decoration had come outside also. 
Their joie de vivre expressed itself in a 
fondness for richness of forms, abundant 


A NEW SCULPTURAL MEDIUM 


Thanks to a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship, I recently had an opportunity to 
work in Italy where I took the fullest 
advantage possible of the Florentine fa- 
cilities for bronze casting, which are both 
technically excellent and far less expensive 
than anything American foundries can 
offer. Because my work abroad would have 
to terminate, however, I began to think 
earnestly about a sculptural medium that 
would take the place of cast bronze, yet 
retain its many and necessary advantages. 
After my return to the University of 
Wyoming and my teaching, I became more 
than ever aware of the distance factor 
Laramie is some two thousand miles from 
the nearest art foundry—as well as the 
high cost of casting. I was therefore 
spurred to a reexamination of materials for 
sculpture. 

In previous experiments with sprayed 
metal I had been able to produce a true 
metal surface which was aesthetically in- 
teresting but structurally weak. Statues of 
welded steel were strong, but the welding 
technique did not permit nuances and 


decoration, carving or other, and brilliant 
color. Spanish Baroque was the recoil from 
the austerity of Herrera, which especially 
overseas attained the momentum of the 
Churrigueresque. It was also the last 
joyous outburst before the frigid aca- 
demicism of the Neo-Classic, dynamic and 
utterly of its time and place. Before 1936, 
of all the cities of Europe Valencia had 
probably the largest number of Baroque 
buildings and those of the greatest aesthetic 
merit. The Dos Aguas Palace is unique 
even in Spain. 


Robert |. Russin 


modulations inherent in modelling. No 
matter what departure was made from the 
use of traditional methods and materials, 
I knew that certain qualities had to be 
retained: fine aesthetic appearance; a 
strong tensile strength (very important); 
good flexural, surface, and impact strength; 
negligible shrinkage; and ease of handling 
in the studio. 

Primarily I had in mind a new casting 
material, but a manipulation quality close 
to that of clay was also desired. After 
much experiment, my most promising re- 
sults came from the use of filled polyester 
and epoxy resins. Epoxy resins, although 
stronger, were unpleasant to work with; 
the active amines used as catalytic agents 
had toxic qualities. Filled polyester resins 
proved to be more than adequate in 
strength and without the noxiousness of 
epoxies in continuous use. In addition, 
they were cheaper. 

Remarkable results were achieved in 
faithfully reproducing the details of a wax 
mold with a mixture, well-blended at room 
temperature, of polyester resin with small 
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variable amounts of fibre glass rovings, 
finely shredded asbestos, finely divided 
colloidal silica, and a large percentage of 
powdered metal of one hundred mesh. 
Moreover, substantially all the necessary 
qualities previously stated were obtained. 

It is also possible to make a putty-like 
thixotropic material which can be spatu- 
lated to an armature and manipulated in 
bulk as one does setting plaster, allowing 
for a control of the set of from twenty 
minutes to a full working day. By varying 
the quantity of fillers, the viscosity is con 
trolled. The material readily sticks to itself, 
and additions or changes in a casting are 
possible without destroying any of the 
values of strength. 

Finishing is accomplished with fies, 
carving bits, and silicon carbide discs 
used with a power drill. Textures, from 
very smooth to rough, are easily achieved. 
Handsome patinas are obtained by ex- 
posure to fumes and baths of the tra 
ditional chemicals used with foundry 
bronze. Furthermore, metals other than 
bronze—brass, iron, copper, aluminum, 
zinc, or steel, for example—can be used, 
singly or in combination. 

The results of these experiments have 
been seen in a recent showing of my work 
at the Wellons Gallery in New York City 
Others are placed in Larami¢é, Wyoming 
A plastic bronze five feet in diameter has 
been successfully cast and installed for 
exterior architectural use. A slender statue 
three and one-half feet high has weathered 
two recent hurricanes without any adverse 
effects during the Sculptors’ Guild Out 
door Show in New York. Another work 
which was beth cast and modelled in 
plastic steel, has a fine ruddy rust patina 
obtained simply by leaving it in the rain. 

Although my original motivation was to 
discover a material to equal traditional 
bronze, the more interesting horizon ap 
pears in the investigation of new materials 
appropriate to a specific aesthetic idea. 
Such a compound was made for the statue, 

Song of Veedawou,” based on certain 
rock forms in Wyoming which, it is 
claimed, “sing” at night. To capture this 
evening mood I used finely pressed granite 
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Robert |. Russin: The Survivor, plastic iron. 


and grog charged with ultramarine and 
bonded in the polyester mix. The result 
was a material stronger than rock but 
lighter in weight, weatherproof, and, in 
my opinion, uniquely suitable for the ex- 
pression intended. 

Satisfying as the discovery of new ma- 
terials has been, the greater accomplish- 
ment has been provided in a new freedom 
to conceive enduring forms which I might 
not otherwise have been able to attempt. 
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Demand for College Teachers 


A striking change in the demand for 
, ; , , , 
teachers during the past year bas been re- 
, : 7 
corded at the University of Illinois Office 


t Teacher Placement where ope nin gs tor 


- é ; j . 
college teachers increased by more than 
40 percent ver 1953-54 T he increased 
~/ 3 : ’ 
call for college teachers—from 1,500 in 


1953-54 to 2,164 in 1954-55—sugegests 

that the bulge in enrollment first felt in 
the elementary schools, then the high 
chools, has now reached the colleges. 


Higher Education, Jan. 1956. 








Letters to the Editor 
Sir: 


Last week I was delighted to add one 
more item to my collection of the ways of 
pronouncing the word “Byzantine.” The 
distinguished American military historian, 
Fletcher Pratt, who is now working on a 
sequel to Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World (London 1851) referred to 
the so-called ‘‘Nike Riots’’ and in so doing 
used the word Byzantine, pronouncing it 
By-zanteen with a long Y. This was my 
seventh. Here are the others: 

Byzan’-tyne 
Bi’-zanteen 
Bi’-zantyne 
Bizan’-tin 
Bizan’-teen 
Byzan’-tin 


Isn't it time the Byzantinists put their 
house in order? 


ALFRED H. Barr, Jr. 
New York, N.Y 


Sir: 

Mr. Cohen's contribution to the discus- 
sion on “The Responsibility of the Artist 
in Contemporary Society” (C.A.J. XV .3 
pp., 213-216) was so much to the point 
and was given with so much good will, 
both in its personal presentation at Evans- 
ton and in its published form, that I hesi- 
tate to ask you to print anything in re- 
buttal. But his published statement seems 
to make one attribution to me of opinions 
I do not hold and which I do not think 
can be abstracted from my contribution to 
the symposium. May I clarify? ‘Also the 
artist is called upon, I do not know why, 
to be an amateur sociologist, perhaps some- 
thing of an anthropologist. Mr. Alford 
asks for more knowledge—I am not sure 
of what kind—he wants an art that reflects 
progress.’ ‘‘Progress’’ is a word that Mr. 
Cohen injects into the discussion, not I, 
unless he reads ‘the idea of progress” into 
what I said about the danger of destroying 
a cultural pattern “without supplying at 





least the prospect of a better one.’ That 
statement should be read in its context, in 
which I am prepared to stand by it, but I 
do not think it imposes on “‘the artist’ 
anything as comprehensive or as stultify- 
ing as Mr. Cohen implies that I do. 

Part of our trouble, as Mr. Hungerland 
points out in his paper, is that we have so 
little common understanding of whom we 
are referring to as “the artist,” and of 
what we mean by “‘art.’’ In suggesting that 
“perhaps the artist is naive enough to ask 
what man is and his painting is a quest,’ 
Mr. Cohen is, I think he will agree, re- 
ferring primarily to himself and the kind 
of painting he practices, an example of 
paper. I do 
not think my own paper imposed on his 
type of artist anything that he does not do, 
or suggested that he should be prevented 
from doing what he does. I did suggest, 
in agreement, I believe, with Mr. Cohen, 
that art of this kind cultivates self-knowl- 
edge, and I went on to add that the acqui- 
sition of self-knowledge can be either a 
constructive or a destructive process, ac- 
cording to the context in which it occurs. 
My implicit argument was (and is) that 
criticism and publicity have failed to dis- 
tinguish between the values served by this 
highly introverted and introspective type 
of art and those of other kinds. The failure 
includes one in distinguishing between 
public’ and “‘private’’ values, a distinction 
with which psychiatrists (and moralists) 
are exceedingly familiar. But this throws 
the responsibility for the present situa- 
tion, and particularly for issuing from it, 
onto theorists, critics, educators and ad- 
ministrators, not onto Mr. Cohen and his 
type of painter. Both Dubuffet and Mr. 
Cohen may provide evidence for the 
aesthetician and the sociologist, but I am 
not asking them to be one or the other. I 
am, however, asking that the critic of art 
be something of both. 


which was illustrated in his 


JOHN ALFORD 
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NEWS REPORTS 


People 


Jimmy Ernst, whose painting, Planet- 


arium I, is illustrated on our front cover, 


will teach painting at the summer session 
of the University of Colorado at Boulder- 
in-the-Rockies. Ernst teaches at Brooklyn 
College during the regular year. At the 
University of Southern California summer 
session, painting will be taught by Ken- 
neth Callahan of Seattle and a course in 
Oriental art will be given by Sherman E. 
Lee of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
(when Cleveland’s new wing is completed 
there will be enlarged installations of their 
fine Oriental collection). George Hamilton 
of Yale delivered a series of lectures on 
“Artists and Criticis’ at the Frick Collec- 
tion this spring. A print by James Steg of 
Tulane University was included in the 
exhibition of American art held at the Tate 
Gallery this spring. Steg is a college- 
trained (Iowa) artist. G. Holmes Perkins, 
Dean of Pennsylvania's School of Fine 
Arts has been chairman during the past 
year of the Philadelphia Zoning Advisory 
Commission, Peter Selz of Pomona is 
working on an article in the revised section 
on “Painting” for the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. Carleton Ball, potter at the Uni 
versity of Southern Illinois, and Aaron 
Bohrod, painter, have been working in 
collaboration on a series of decorated pots 
Hyatt Mayor, one of CAA’s board of 
directors, has been elected President of 
the Hispanic Society of America. He su 

ceeds the late Archer M. Huntington, its 
founder and first president. Donald Rob 
ertson of Pomona will be visiting profes 
sor of history of art next year at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas during the sabbatical 
leave of Klaus Berger, chairman of the 
department who will be in Paris. Robert 
Branner of the University of Kansas re- 
ceived a Watkins scholarship and during 
the summer of 1956 will study the 
cathedral of Bourges. Indiana Univer- 
sity announces two new appointments 
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starting mext fall: Creighton Gilbert, 
previously at the University of Louisville, 
will join the staff as Assistant Professor 
of the History of Art and will specialize 
in Renaissance Art both at graduate and 
undergraduate levels; Rudy Pozzatti for- 
merly at the University of Nebraska will 
come to Indiana as Assistant Professor of 
Studio Art and will take charge of work 
in graphic arts both at graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Theodore Brenson, chair- 
man of the Art Department at Douglass 
College recently lectured at the Ecole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York, on 
“New Tendencies in French Contemporary 
Meyer Schapiro of Columbia 
University was in London early this year 
and lectured at the Arts Council, the Slade 
School, and the Warburg Institute. Rudolf 
Wittkower has been appointed Professor 
of Fine Arts at Columbia University 

In our spring issue we printed the 
citation-winning articles of CAA’s 1955 
Art Criticism Awards. Here is some in- 
formation about the two authors: 

Mr. Howard Derrickson has been art 
critic for the St. Louis Post Dispatch for 
about 4 or 5 years. His activity along this 
line has been in the form of a particular 
section of his regular jub as a reporter 
for the paper. His background is that of a 
reporter, and he took the special assign- 
ment as critic out of a general interest and 
curiosity about the subject. He has a 
similar activity in working on the book 
page 

Mr. Kenneth Sawyer has been art critic 
for the Baltimore Sun for approximately 
the past year. Mr. Sawyer’s first writing in 
this area was for avant garde magazines 
in the English language published by artist 
groups in Paris. He went from these 
almost accidentally to write criticism for 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and from there to the Sun. He 
continues to write about art for magazines, 


Painting.” 





College Exhibitions 


From Yale’s permanent collection, 100 
items were on loan during May at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, ranging from Italian 
primitive paintings of the Jarvis collection 
to 20th century pictures in the Société 
Anonyme group, and also including tex- 
tiles, ceramics, stone carvings, and cere- 
monial bronzes. In the meantime, Yale 
opened its own galleries to selections from 
the private collections of one hundred Yale 
alumni, including such illustrious lenders 
as W. Averill Harriman, Irving S. Olds, 
John Hay Whitney, Vincent Price, Stephen 
C. Clark, Robert Lehman, Henry Luce, 
Duncan Phillips, Charles S. Payson, A. 
Conger Goodyear. These names represent 
some of the finest art collections in this 
country. In the exhibition (closing date 
June 18) there are 250 paintings, each 
by such famous artists as Rembrandt, 
Memling, Goya, Manet, Renoir, Cézanne, 
Van Gough, Copley, Eakins, Homer, Pi- 
casso, and others. 

The Nebraska Art Association held its 
sixty-sixth annual exhibition this spring 
at the University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
leries, Norman A. Geske, acting director. 
The catalogue lists 104 items in oil paint- 
ing, tempera and drawing—no sculpture 
this year. 

Fiber, Clay, Metal is the title of the 
third crafts exhibition assembled by the 
Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, and 
also shown at the University of Wisconsin 
The illustrated catalogue is handsomely 
designed and printed. The jury, Harold 
Brennan, School for American Craftsmen 
Yeffe Kimball, Portland Art Museum, and 
Frederick Logan, University of Wisconsin, 
noted that such a fine gathering would not 
have been possible ten years ago. All 
media were well represented except wood 

The Denver Art Museum showed Native 
Art in Contemporary Design in April, 
being the designs of young artists at the 
University of Denver and the Colorado 
Woman's College based upon examples of 
native art (Indian) in the collections of 
the Denver Art Museum. Ohio State Uni- 
versity held an exhibition of Ceramics and 


the techniques of making them; while at 
the Santa Monica Art Gallery were ex- 
hibited Mosaics by the adult students of 
Sister Magdalen Mary, I.H.M. of Im- 
maculate Heart College. At Mount Holy- 
oke College the Drawings and Water 
Colors of the Lyman Allen Museum (New 
London) were shown in April, and at 
Albion College (Michigan) during this 
same period was an exhibition of Twen- 
tieth Century European Paintings ana 
Drawines from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry L. Winston. During May, the 
Butler Art Institute of Youngstown again 
held its annual print exhibition, College 
Prints 1956, which subsequently will tour 
colleges and museums for the rest of the 
year. At Cornell, exhibitions of Mid- 
Century Painting, Harry Bertota—De- 
signer, Noel Martin—Graphic Designer, 
and Work by the Faculty were held as 
part of the Tenth Festival of Contemporary 
Art in April. 

Among the artist teachers who have had 
one-man shows this spring: David Aron- 
son, Boston University, paintings at Le 
Niveau Gallery, New York; Charles Le- 
clair, Chatham College (Pittsburgh), 
paintings at Salpeter, New York, Howard 
Thomas, University of Georgia, with his 
wife's paintings, too, at Regional Gallery, 
Atlanta; Alton Pickens, Indiana, drawings, 
at Art Center, Louisville; Edgard Pillet, U. 
of Louisville, paintings and drawings at 
University of Kentucky ( Pillet, well-known 
in Paris, is visiting artist at Louisville this 
He is author of abstract film, Ge- 
Texas, 


year 
nese). Constance Forsyth U. of 
water colors and prints, at Hoosier Salon 
Art Gallery, Indianapolis. Robert Laurent, 
Indiana, sculpture, at Kraushaar Gallery, 
New York; George Rickey, Tulane, kinetic 
sculpture, at Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans. Also having a one-man show 
this season (his first) was Jack Squier, 
a young sculptor who after starting in 
the School of Business at Indiana trans- 
ferred in his senior year to the art depart- 
ment and then received his MFA degree 
at Cornell 
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College Acquisitions 


Vassar 


As announced in our last issue Vassar 
College Art Gallery has recently received 
important gifts of contemporary paintings 
and sculpture from Mrs. John D. Rocke 
feller III, a Trustee of the College, Phillip 
Johnson, and others 

Mrs. Rockefeller’s gift of twelve paint 
ings formed part of the collection installed 
in the modern Guest House recently given 
to the Museum of Modern Art 

The British painter Francis Bacon is 
represented by Study No. 4, of his well 
known series of Evght Portraits of a 
Cardinal of 1953. Very similar in compo 
sition and palette (gold-yellow against 
deep blue), these studies are variations on 
the same theme: inspired by Velasquez 
magnificent Portrait of Innocent X 

The young Dutchman Karel Appel's oil 
Child and Beast Il, 1951, is an earlier 





Francis Bacon. Study No. 4, 1953, Vassar Col 
lege Art Gallery. 





Karel Appel: Child and Beast //, 1951, Vassar College Art Gallery 
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Other Acquisitions 


Eleven purchases have been made by the 
University of Illinois from its biennial 
print exhibition held in March. Most of 
these are by artists connected with colleges 
or art schools. They are: Wendell Black, 
University of Colorado; Dorothy Bo 
man; Edmond Casarella; Sister Mary Cor- 
ita, Immaculate Heart College; Arthur 
Deshaies, Indiana University; Elliot Elgart 
Southern Illinois University; John Paul 
Jones, U.C.L.A.; Misch Kohn, I.1.T.; Rudy 
Pozzatti, University of Nebraska; Karl 
Schrag, Cooper Union; and Seong Moy, 
recently visiting artist at Smith College. 

Mrs. Frederich Richey has donated a 
collection of antique ceramics and glass- 
ware with a corn motif to the Michigan 
State University Museum. M.S.U. was 
chosen to receive the rare items because 
of its Corn Foundation established to com- 
memorate the important role corn has 
played in Western Hemisphere develop- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Marcus, who have 
a daughter in the junior class at Smith 
College, have recently given several 
twentieth century paintings to Smith's 
Museum of Art including a gouache by 
Edward Stevens, The Wedding Scene by 





Bradley Walker Tomlin: No. 4, 
College Art Gallery. 


1952, Vassar 


work, though held in the same bright key 
as his later canvases. Vassar's painting is 
simpler in design and the subject matter 
rendered in a more “naive’’ style. 

The American examples include the 
painting Death of an Anarchist, Spain, 
1952, by Theodoros Stamos. In style and 
feeling, even in the narrow, vertical format 
and in the bold free brush work, the paint- 
ing bears witness to the artist's admiration 
for oriental modes of expression. Bradley 
Tomlin’s is a forceful, yet elegant com- 
position No. 4, painted the year before 
his death in 1953. 


Jonah Kinigstein, and The 
Herbert Katzman. 


Stot e by 





Theodoros Stamos: Death of 


the Anarchist, 1952, Vassar 
College Art Gallery. 
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Princeton 


Within the past few months, a variety 
of objects have been added to the collec- 
tion of the Art Museum, Princeton Uni 
versity, a variety reflected by the four 
works illustrated. The bronze weight por 
trays the Emperor Constantine, in the un 
usual guise of Olympian Zeus, holding a 
shield which bears the device of a German 
legion that fought in the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge. The provenance of the 
polychrome limestone statue of the Ma 
donna and Child is not known, but it 
must have Picardy 
Burgundy area. The Vivarini painting was 
formerly in the collection of the Baron 
Cassel van Doorn and is one of the rare 
examples of Alvise’s work in this country. 


come from the 


The Delacroix study of a hare, coming 
from the artist's studio and bearing his 
seal, has been in many exhibitions in 
France. The subject matter is one more 
frequent with Courbet than with Delacroix 
The treatment of color in the space and 
sky at the right presages the work of the 
later impressionists 


Madonna 
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Emperor Constantine, bronze weight, 5th Cen 


tury A.D., The Art Museum, Princeton. 





polychrome limestone, 


The Art Museum. Princeton. 





Eugene Delacroix: Dead Hare, The Art Museum, 


Princeton 








GENERAL 


Harvard Report 


One of the most significant events in 
college art teaching this spring is the pub 
lication of the Report of the Committee on 
the Visual Arts at Harvard Universit) 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
1956). We hope to publish comments and 
excerpts in a later issue. Most importan: 
recommendation is that the present Depart 
ment of Fine Arts change its name to 
Department of History of Art and that a 
new Department of Design be set up and 
installed in a new building adjacent to the 
Fogg Museum (which houses the present 
Department of Fine Arts). There are also 
important recommendations concerning the 
Graduate School of Design (Harvard's 
School of Architecture). Qui vivra verra! 


Joint Museum Course 


The Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University acting with The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art have established a special 
Museum Training Program for graduate 
students to be offered jointly by the two 
institutions beginning in the fall of 1956 

Students will benefit by study of the 
Metropolitan collections of other insti 
tutions in New York. Administration of 
the program will be carried out by Craig 
Hugh Smyth, Director of the Institute of 
Fine Arts, and Sterling A. Callisen, Dean 
of Education at the Metropolitan. Initiated 
primarily in response to an increasing need 
for well-trained personnel in the art 
museum field, the program supplements 
regular graduate studies in the history of 
art with three one-semester courses. The 
principal emphasis in these courses will be 
on connoisseurship and museum operation 

The first of the three courses will be 
given largely at the Institute and will deal 
with the history and development of vari 
ous types of museums, an introductory ap 





Alvise Vivarini: Saint Francis, The Art Museum, 


Princeton. 


proach to connoisseurship, and elements 
of conservation and restoration. Demon- 
Strations in conservation will be given in 
the Technical Laboratory of the Museum 

Che second course will be a seminar on 
problems of connoisseurship given at the 
Museum by the director and the curators 
of the various departments and by faculty 
members of the Institute. Students will be 
introduced to curatorial problems and de- 
partmental policy in relation to works of 
art from acquisition to exhibition. They 
will participate in preparing current exhi- 
bitions at the Museum and, on occasion, 
will have an opportunity to consult with 
uratorial members of the Museum staff 
on major current acquisitions 

For the third and final semester the 
advanced student will study and observe 
the work in a number of departments in 
the Museum on a full-time basis. This 
course is intended to give the student pro- 
fessional museum training during which 
he may acquire greater experience with 
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objects of art in a particular field as well 
as practical knowledge of.curatorial duties 
and museum administration. 

Since the program requires full-time resi- 
dence, the Institute of Fine Arts offers a 
limited number of Fellowships and Tuition 
Scholarships for outstanding applicants. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art offers 
generous Fellowships for a limited number 
of students at the internship stage of 
training. 


Meetings 


The 14th Annual Conference of the 
Committee on Art Education, sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art, was held 
this year at The Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity. About 250 art educators attended 
Speakers were: Melvin Tumin, Princeton, 
“Creative Education in Nuclear Age’; Ben 
Euwema, Pennsylvania State, ‘“Creativeness 
and Democracy”; Viktor Lowenfeld, Penn 
sylvania State, “The Future of Art Edu- 
cation.” 

The Spring meeting of the Southern 
California Art Historians was held at 
Pomona College in Claremont. Speakers 
were: Donald Robertson, Pomona, ‘Two 
kinds of Primitivism in 16th Century 
Mexican Manuscripts”; Herschel Chipp, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
Culture-pattern Dreams and Art-motifs 
in Two Primitive Societies’; Panel: “As 
pects of Primitive Art Moderator, 
Richard Brown, Los Angeles County 
Museum; Participants: Karl With, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, “Swiss 
Peasants Masks,” Ralph Altman, “Jap 
anese Folk Art,” Vincent Price, “Why 
Collect Primitive Folk Art?’ Rico Lebrun 
‘Primitive Art as a Source of Inspiration 

The Missouri College Art Conference 
held its fifth annual’ meeting on February 
25 in Inman Page Library at Lincoln Uni 
versity in Jefferson City, Missouri. Sixty 
five faculty and students from art depart 
ments of Missouri colleges registered for 
the conference. Fifteen Missouri colleges 
were present with delegations as well as 
one out-of-state institution, the University 
of Arkansas. Ten schools participated in 
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the exhibit of work by students in the 
various schools. A feature of the conference 
was the tour of inspection of the recently 
completed fine arts center at Lincoln 
University which was built at a cost of 
$600,000 

Discussion groups were held during the 
day on the following topics: 

1. How art can be effectively integrated 
into a good humanities course. 

2. What should be the contents of the 
introductory course in art. 

3. The objectives and programs of art 
in various types of schools and colleges. 

4. How we can improve our college art 
programs. 

Speakers at the conference were Dean 
Kenneth Hudson of the School of Fine 
Arts of Washington University; Dean 
David L. Strout, Kansas City Art Institute 
and School of Design; Alfred Bleck- 
schmidt, Director of Fine Arts, Missouri 
State Department of Education; and David 
Durst, Chairman of Art Department, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, who delivered the fea- 
ture address at the luncheon meeting at the 
Missouri Hotel 

Sidney Larson of Christian College was 
elected chairman of the conference for a 
two-year term to succeed James D. Parks 
of Lincoln University. 


New Buildings 


The University of Buffalo will have a 
Fine Arts Center designed by Paul 
Schweiker. At the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, plans are underway 
for a combined art and anthropology 
building designed by architect Gardner 
Dailey in collaboration with the faculty. 
It will include studios for faculty artists. 

Nelson Rockefeller is chairman of 
the building committee for a center relating 
all the arts at Dartmouth College, and 
Wallace Harrison has been named archi- 
tect. . The Tweed Gallery, to be built 
on the University of Minnesota's Duluth 
Campus, will include exhibition space and 
Funds have been do- 
nated for the art center at Pennsylvania 
State College . Drawings of the new 


a concert hall 








art building at Wellesley College are 
nearly complete and will be published in 
a later issue, as will photographs of the 
new Fine Arts Center at Lincoln Univer 
sity. The new building at St. Mary's Col- 


Photography Periodical 


Starting with Volume 5, January 1956, 
Image, ‘Journal of Photography and Mo 
tion Pictures of the George Eastman 
House,” is now available to libraries and 
interested individuals on what amounts to 
a subscription basis. The previous volumes 
were issued without charge to a selected 
mailing list. 

Image will be mailed monthly, except 
July and August, to all individuals or 
libraries who are members of George 
Eastman House Associates. The member- 
ship fee is $5.00 a year and includes 
certain special research services as well as 
ten issues of Image. This periodical, 
perhaps the most important in English 
devoted primarily to the historical aspects 
of photography, includes on its editorial 
staff some outstanding historians and critics 
in the field. Minor White, who edits the 
quarterly, Aperture, has assumed editor- 
ship of Image. Contributing editors include 
O. N. Solbert, Director of George East- 
man House Museum of Photography; 
Beaumont Newhall, curator; James Card, 
Curator of Motion Pictures; George Pratt 
and Gerda Peterich. 

In the February issue articles of unusual 
importance to the world of art appear 
“The Broadway Daguerrian Galleries” by 
Beaumont Newhall, condensed from a 
chapter in his forthcoming book “Ameri 
can Daguerreotypes and Their Makers,” 
deals exhaustively with the problem of 
Mathew Brady's place in photography as 
a photographer. In 1851 an article in a 
trade paper said: “Brady is not an op 
erator himself, a failing eyesight precludes 
the possibility of his using the camera 


lege (Theatre, Music, Fine Arts) should 
be completed this summer. Indiana Uni- 
versity has a Fine Arts Building on the 
drawing board, but at present it is not 
scheduled for construction until 1959, 


with any certainty {he} gathers 
around him the first [foremost] talent to 
be found.” In the Newhall article and in 
his review of “Mathew Brady, Historian 
with a Camera,” by James D. Horan (also 
in this issue of Image) the problem of 
the attribution of Daguerreotypes and 
photographs hitherto indiscriminately as- 
signed to Brady is carefully examined. The 
evidence so far revealed, if true, forces 
reconsideration of Brady's position as a 
19th Century photographer. Yet a more 
unique distinction remains to him. As 
Newhall puts it, “He conceived the large- 
scale documentation of the terrible war 
between the states; organized teams of 
cameramen; and ran single-handedly what 
amounts to a press bureau 

A brief article by James Card “Movies 

Which Cuts Do You Prefer?” treats of 
the common practice of supplying the 
American distributors of many foreign films 
with a choice of endings from which he 
and not the original director determines the 
version which the audience sees. Card says 
“Actually there is simply no guaran- 
tee that the film we look at is even re- 
motely the way the director left it or 
intended it.”’ 

The availability of journals such as 
Image and Aperture marks an increasing 
interest in these much-neglected areas of 
19th and 20th Century visual history. 
Their inclusion on library subscription lists 
in colleges and universities will mean one 
more step in the recognition of the photo- 
graphic arts as proper subjects for histori- 
cal study and eventual acceptance in the 
body of traditional arts 
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International 


The Third International Congress of 
Scholars in the field of Aesthetics meets in 
Venice, September 3, 4, and 5, this year. 
This will be the first meeting since 1937 
Plans are not yet complete but nine work 
ing sessions are tentatively scheduled. 
Anyone wishing to attend the Congress 
may submit a short paper (under 1500 
words) to the committee for acceptance 
Papers in English or German should be 
sent to Dr. Thomas Munro,: Editor, The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. Papers must be in by July 1, 1956 

The Universal Copyright Convention, 
sponsored by UNESCO, came into force 
in September. Under the terms of the 
Convention, every country which is a 
signatory will extend the same protection 
to the works of foreign authors, composers 
and artists as to its own nationals 

The Research Fund of Art and Archae- 
ology has been established by the Spanish 
Institute of New York to encourage pro- 
ductive scholarship in Spanish art and 
archaeology and to initiate publications in 
this field. The objectives are similar to 
those of other American foundations such 
as the American Academy in Rome. The 
Traveling or Research Fellowships are 
primarily intended for doctoral or post- 
doctoral scholars. The Fund will be under 
the direction of Dr. Walter W. S. Cook 
and an advisory committee of directors of 
the Spanish Institute 

The American Academy in Rome has 
announced the following Rome prizes for 
the year 1956-1957. Architecture: David 
L. Jacob, Syracuse and Cranbrook; Land 
scape Architecture: Eric A. Svenson, Cor 
nell; Musical Composition: Salvatore Mar- 
tirano, Oberlin and Eastman; Richard M 
Willis, Jr., Alabama and Eastman; Paint- 
ing: Zubel Kachadoorian, Minzinger and 
Colorado Springs (1947); History of Art 
Joachim E. Gaehde, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University; Howard Hibbs, 
Harvard; Classical Studies: William A. 
Arrowsmith, Assistant Professor, U. of 
California at Riverside; Eric C. Baade, 
Yale; Dorothy Ann Freeman, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe; Elaine P. Loeffler, Smith, Insti- 
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tute of Fine Arts, New York University; 
William R. Tongue, Professor of Classics, 
University of Oklahoma. 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion has announced an International Gug- 
genheim Award of $10,000 to be made 
every two years, to be accompanied by 
numerous National Section Awards and 
three Continental Section Awards, each of 
$1,000. Cooperating with the Foundation 
in the organizing of exhibitions and se- 
lecting of juries will be the International 
Association of Art Critics and the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Artists. 
Both of these latter receive subventions 
from UNESCO which has indicated its en- 
thusiasm for the Guggenheim Awards 

Curator of the Baroda Museum, Dr. H. 
Goetz, art historian and specialist on the 
art of India, will tour the United States 
beginning in November, 1956. He will 
have a series of lectures on Hindu and 
Muslim art, arranged to meet the interests 
of various groups. Address inquiries to 
CAA's New York office for forwarding. 


Guggenheim Fellowships—1956 


Among the Guggenheim Fellowships 
awarded for work in the visual arts were 
the following: Research in Fine Arts and 
Architecture, Charles M. Mount on Claude 
Monet; Lorenz Eitner on German Ro- 
mantic Painting; George Kubler on Archi- 
tecture of Spanish and Portuguese Em- 
pires; Seymour Slive on Frans Heals; 
Louisa Dresser on American Painting be- 
fore the Revolution; David M. Robb on 
Manuscript Illumination; Leona Prasse, 
Graphic Work of Feininger; Justus Bier, 
Tilmann Riemenschneider; Creative work 
in the arts, George L. Mueller, painting; 
Roger E. Kuntz, painting; John Hultberg, 
painting, Roger Anliker, painting; Edris 
Eckhardt, sculpture; Robert Neuman, 
painting; Ralph W. Borge, painting; 
Stanley Tardowicz, painting; Geoffrey 
Holder, painting; Andre Racz, printmak- 
ing; Ben Kamihira, painting; Creative 
photography, W. Eugene Smith; William 
A. Garnett; Todd Webb; Robert L. Frank, 
Book design, Pleasant J. Conku right. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Selden Rodman, The Eye of Man: Form 
and Content in Western Painting, 182 
pp., 113 ill., New York: Devin-Adair, 
1955. $10.00. 

At the outset let us put aside the ob 
jections which many people have to non- 
objective painting. They say it has no 
subject whatsoever, and here they are 
precisely wrong. Recently artists have been 
discovering the ‘subjects’ for their works 
in the processes of creation and observa 
tion. The experiences of seeing, of com- 
bining shapes and lines and colors, of 
relating accidentally juxtaposed objects, of 
exploring space, all have been transmuted 
into ‘subject.’ 

The question has arisen, and it is a 
proper one, whether or not these things 
are properly the ‘content’ of art 
Some critics, in defining ‘content, 


works 

have 
seen it as the essentially human experience 
which is communicated by the forms of the 
art-work. We may accept this position and 
still question whether or not the ‘prox 
esses’ and ‘experiences’ of the non-objective 
painters do in fact constitute significant 
experiences which ought to be communi 
cated to the beholder of a painting. 

Since the time of the first World War, 
artists and critics have been at some pains 
to justify this kind of content to a public 
puzzled by pictures created without the 
assistance of familiar objects. The publi: 
had a right to be puzzled, no doubt; for 
many thousands of years ‘things’ had been 
portrayed in art-works, and no matter 
what else was dealt with by the artist 
there was always the comforting presence 
of the recognizable subject. Today a num 
ber of artists once in the vanguard of 
non-objectivism—W illem De 
comes immediately to mind—have turned 
back to the portrayal of recognizable ob 
jects, and this has given rise to some specu 
lation about the validity of their previous 
work. 

Selden Rodman, in The Eye of Man 
joins in this speculation. ‘The purpose of 


Kooning 


this book,’’ he writes, “is to examine a 
variety of efforts to interpret man’s experi- 
ence, and by so doing to throw light on 
the central question facing the artist of 
our time. That question broadly is: Has 
the artist any obligation to weigh human 
values or to. communicate through his art 
a vision of spiritual truth?’’ Rodman feels 
that the artist has indeed such an obliga- 
tion, and that non-objective art does not 
fulfill this purpose. 

His argument is presented in a copiously 
illustrated text of some 170 pages. Unfor- 
tunately, Rodman fails to present his posi- 
tion as strongly as he might. For one thing, 
he has selected a very curious assortment 
of works—ranging from Haitian primitive 
painting to Los Angeles oddities 


ussion 


for dis- 
It is sometimes extremely difficult 
to see from his examples just where his 
argument is going. Also he depends far 
too much upon sources as far removed 
from the major works of art discussed as 
he is himself. The book vacillates between 
two poles; we are never certain whether 
it is a purely personal statement of one 
man’s preferences, or a thorough reinter- 
pretation of the history of art. If it is the 
latter it fails entirely. 

For example, we read that Piero Della 
Francesca ‘paints the Christian story with 
exactly the same detachment as he paints 
a marble facade or the portrait of one of 
his murderous patrons.’ I think it ridicu- 
lous to assume, as Rodman seems to do, 
that since present-day critics (who are con- 
cerned above all with matters of form) 
find the painting of Piero to their tastes, 
Piero himself was concerned with purely 
formal expression. On the contrary, in 
Piero we find a monumentality and dignity 
entirely worthy of the Christian story, and 
quite able to move us deeply. Doubtless, 
Piero'’s Transfiguration is difterent in its 
effect from Griinewald’s, but I simply 
cannot agree with Rodman that it affects 
us less deeply. Rodman does not seem to 
realize that even given one subject there 
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are many kinds of emotional involvement 
possible. 

It becomes difficult to argue with Rod- 
man, particularly in the historical portion 
of his book, since he uses a very oddly 
assorted group of contemporary critics as 
‘sources."’ David Robb, André Malraux, 
Arnold Hauser—men whose ideas are 
thoroughly different from one another—are 
used by Rodman as if they differed not at 
all in their fundamental beliefs 

Among other examples of his reliance 
upon second-hand material, is one which 
puts Rodman in a dangerously ambiguous 
position. He quotes Roger Fry to support 
his contention that Blake was an artist of 
great expressiveness. But why choose a 
man who above all must be grouped 
among the notorious ‘formalist’ critics? 
Rodman takes his quotation from Helen 
Gardner's book, and to be sure the passage 
which appears there seems to bear out his 
own notions perfectly. Had he gone di 
rectly to Vision and Design, where the 
entire essay on Blake appears, he would 
have found that Fry went on in a vein 
antithetical to his own. Fry writes 


Blake's art indeed is a test case for our theories 
yf aesthetics. It boldly makes the plea 
that it is a language for conveying impassioned 
thought and feeling, which takes up the objects 
of sense as a means to this end, owing them 
allegiance and accepting from them only the 
service that they can render for this purpose 

The Byzantine artists, with a knowledge of ap 
pearances infinitely less than that of the average 
art student of to-day, could compass the ex 


pression of imaginative truths which our most 
accomplished realists dare not attempt Of 
this language of symbolic form in which the 
spirit communicates its most secret and lefir 

able impulses Blake was an eloquent and persua 


sive master 
Whether or not we agree with Fry, we 
must attack him on his own ground or his 
point remains. Since Rodman (elsewhere 
in The Eye of Man) specifically disagrees 
with Fry about Byzantine art and about 
the validity of a ‘language of symbolic 
form,’ he should not use Fry as evidence 
for Blake’s power as an artist. Power for 
Rodman and for Fry are evidently two 
different and irreconcilable things 

What, then, does Rodman propose? In 
his prologue, he quotes Ben Shahn who 
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though not a religious man—had been 
forced to the realization that religion fur- 
nished ‘‘the warmest, the tenderest, the 
most beautiful content that art has had 
so far.’’ Rodman argues not for any con- 
tent at all, but for a particular dind of 
content. To be sure, he does not accept 
the easy solution of the academic artist 
who is ‘moral’ in the narrowest sense of 
the word. Rodman writes: “To demand of 
art a specifc ‘moral answer’ is just as 
unreasonable as to insist, as some formalist 
critics do, that the artist have no morals 
at all, that he create in a philosophical, 
scientific and religious vacuum.” I have the 
uneasy feeling that Rodman is letting a 
few critics speak for many artists, and 
speak in terms which the artists themselves 
would not approve. The men of Oscar 
Wilde’s generation, in their attempt to 
break away from the narrow view of 
morality set forth by some of their more 
popular contemporaries, did assert them- 
selves to be free of any compulsion to 
espouse a conventional moral system. But 
if they denied one system they adopted 
another. Since that time, artists have been 
specifically involved in the expression of 
philosophic and moral positions; Bergson, 
Croce, Freud, and many others have found 
specihc expression in the visual arts of 
the past fifty years. Rodman weakens his 
argument by failing to recognize this; he 
might better persuade us of the validity of 
his outlook if he would take account of 
what non-objective painters actually are 
doing and attack it positively 

Perhaps it has happened that by turning 
its back on recognizable things, non-objec- 
tive painting has become austere rather 
than incomprehensible. This may be why, 
after less than half a century of experience 
with form unhindered by objects, painters 
are once again turning to the familiar 
world for subjects. The purpose of Rod 
man’s book, as he states it, is to “attempt 
to plot the direction which the coming 
revolt against Formalism is likely to take.” 
If he fails in his purpose it is because he 
has been too much concerned with deciding 
which subjects are most important or what 
emotions are most proper. Instead, Rodman 








might more profitably have asked how 
artists will utilize what they have learned 
about expression as they combine newly- 
seen form with familiar objects. 
ALAN M. FERN 
University of Chicago 


Patrick Heron, The Changing Forms of 
Art, xxiv + 290 pp., 41 pp., New York 
Macmillan, 1955. $5.75. 

Herbert Read, The Grass Roots of Art: 
Lectures on the Social Aspects of Art in 
an Industrial Age, Problems of Contem- 
porary Art, No. 2, 160 pp., 37 ill., New 
York: George Wittenborn, 1955. $2.50 
Among the young English critics there 

are two names which will in future be 

recognized as having represented their own 
generation fully. These two critics alone 
are able to detect and to express in ade 
quate literary language the problems posed 
by the artistic situation of their own day. 
To differentiate them, we might say that 
the one, relying on his intuition more than 
on his judgment, often strikes a vein of 
gold but is erratic in his emphasis of what 
may broadly be called the Neo-Romantic 
movement (including all aspects of Sur- 
realism and Post-Surrealism, Expressionism 
and Naivism), whilst the other represents 
a clear and well thought out approach in 
which formal values and their apprecia 
tion aie given precedence over interpretive 
and speculative ones, a pre-eminently Latin 
quality of spirit, both in its critical outlook 
as well as its choice of subject matter. 

But together we can conclude that they 

will give an approximately complete pi 

ture of what has been essential in the 

English art life of today. 

It must be emphasized that no country 
at present can boast of having a couple of 
critics as able and as sincere as these two. 
The writing of young French critics leaves 
us, in comparison, wandering through a 
thicket of wordiness. What will remain 
will only rarely be a poetic sensation, 
whereas our intuitive Englishmen will 
often penetrate into deep layers and, as 
in the case of the critic with whose work 
we are here concerned, will give real eluci- 


dation by way of a well expressed idiom. 

Patrick Heron, painter and art critic, 
has collected in his volume The Changing 
Forms of Art some of the best criticism 
in which he has followed the art life of 
London and Paris during the last ten 
years. Those who wish to have an intellj- 
gent introduction into some of the most 
controversial problems of contemporary art, 
such as the necessity of distortion, the 
question of space or flatness, of construc- 
tivism and abstraction, will find it in his 
book. 

There is no absolute truth about things. 
The world of nature and the world of man 
is changing and with it all thought and all 
art and the approach to art. Nevertheless, 
there is in creation as in art something 
which is constantly recurring in time, so 
that man has baptized it eternal and ever- 
lasting. A great man in his outlook on life 
and art will express it in a way which, 
although it may be considered time-bound, 
will contain the essence of eternal truth, 
and in ‘his style the secret of ever-lasting 
beauty. An intelligent writer will offer 
us a first, sometimes penetrating view 
point, a key, so to speak, with which to 
open a new world of ideas, a key, which, 
however, we can throw away, when thanks 
to him, we have entered and found a way 
to form our own opinions. Mr. Heron is 
an intelligent writer and more: he is a 
personal writer and some of the larger 
essays of his book, such as the ones on 
Braque or that on Bonnard are confes- 
sions. He is besides, a congenial intepreter 
of the works of some of the artists of his 
own age group, such as his friends Lanyon, 
Vaughan, Davie, Cant, Wynter, Scott, Hil- 
ton, Butler and also, in a wider sense, of 
Pasmore, Wells, Hitchens and Frances 
Hodgkins. There is a certain dilemma in 
his being a painter and a critic at the 
same time. For a painter has to find himself 
and his own personal style first, a critic 
has to attempt to be as just and objective 
as possible. On the other hand, the fact 
that Heron is a painter has sharpened his 
apprehension of those creative and techni- 
cal values which must always, as they have 
done in the past, establish what is the 
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intrinsic quality of a work of art. 

What Heron touches upon only re- 
juctantly, the wide philosophic and human- 
ist approach to the world of art, is the 
proper realm of study and strife for that 
writer to whom Heron himself pays so 
graceful a tribute when he says that it was 
Sir Herbert Read who had the courage 
squarely to confront the inchoate move- 
ments and counter-movements of the pres- 
ent and strive to render them intelligible 
in terms of a unified, comprehensive and 
lucid philosophy of art. And he added 
“He has changed the English scene 

Those who wish to understand the ex- 
hausting struggle in our time for the 
recognition and the birthright of art, those 
who want to grasp why realism is irrele- 
vant and why modern art is at it is, what 
it means and symbolizes, those who love 
the speculative phantasy which works on 
the basis of scientific art terms, should 
read Sir Herbert Read's The Grass Roots 
of Art. Like a surgeon operating, we see 
Sir Herbert cornering those ‘‘faults’’ of our 
civilization and administering those ‘ medi- 
cines’’ which might relieve immediately 
and cure in the long run. Why does the 
artist work and what does he aim at, what 
is the relationship of culture and society, 
why does art, like architecture, need a 
“social basis,” what relevance has educa- 
tion for the preservation of those primary 
faculties of imagination without which 
mechanized man becomes soulless? These 
questions are answered here, in these lec- 
tures, which were delivered in a shortened 
version at Yale University in 1946 and 
to which two more lectures have been 
added, the one given to the Town and 
Country Planning Association of London 
in 1943, and the other at Bretton Hale, 
Wakefield, in 1953. 

Sir Herbert at times reaches a pathos 
which is that of the classic Greek tragedy 
“Our particular trouble,” he says, “in 
this air-conditioned nightmare which we 
call civilization, is that we have lost the 
very notion of cultivating the senses, until 
butter-fingered and tongue-tied, half-blind 
and deaf to all nervous vibrations we 
stumble through life unaware of its most 
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appealing aspects, lost to its intensest joys 
and communions. Frustrated and brutal- 
ized, we drift between the boredom of 
peace and the self-inflicted wounds of 
war, and dismiss as lunatic those few 
quiet voices that speak of love and beauty 
and of the renunciations we must accept, 
of power, wealth and pride, if we would 
have the influence of beauty and love pre- 
vail in our lives.” 

J. P. Hopin 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 

London 


Sven Sandstrém, Le Monde Imaginaire 
d'’Odilon Redon, 230 pp., 136 ill., New 
York: George Wittenborn, 1955. $5.50. 
This excellent iconographical study of 

Redon’s art is bound to suffer from the 

difficulties which are inherent in the very 

concept of an iconography, namely an 
underrating or slighting of three important 
factors in the creation of any work of art: 
the spontaneous, the fortuitous, and the 
meaningless. No true iconographer can 
admit that a work of art is a creatio ex 
nibilo, there must always be an influence, 
the work of a predecessor, a literary or 
artistic relationship, at the very least a 
parallelism to the work of some other 
man (which then is always understood by 
the reader as another influence). This 
philology of art is often necessary and 
always interesting, provided one remains 
aware of the fact that there is such a 
thing as a spontaneous creation, a creation 
without any previous or contemporary 
parallel. The acknowledgement of the for- 
tuitous is another difficulty. Some things 
happen by chance, they may have a mean- 
ing or not, they may have been intended 
or not, but it is wrong to believe that 
every work of art is always an entirely 
conscious, intentional creation which can 
verbally be re-created by the patient ico- 
nographer. To acknowledge the existence 
of the meaningless, finally, means of course 
to give up the very assumption on which 
all iconography rests, namely that the work 
of art has a meaning which iconography 
will make clear. But it is doubtful whether 








an artist, especially an artist like Redon 
who created much of his work, as Sand- 
strom himself concedes, to get rid of inner 
pressures, who exteriorized nightmares, 
hallucinations, visions, always had a mean- 
ing in mind, whether he wanted to say 
something which is amenable to verbal 
explanation. With these reservations we 
might give ourselves to the full enjoy- 
ment of this well written and careful study. 
Some of the relationships which Mr. Sand- 
strém discovers seem to be very far-fetched 
to this reviewer, especially the alleged 
influence which Diirer’s Melencolia I is 
supposed to have had on Redon. Yet Mr 
Sandstrém succeeded in digging up a num 
ber of factors, especially Redon’s friendship 
with a botanist, which does explain some 
phenomena in his work that point to the 
visual experiences he may have had by 
looking through a microscope. The literary 
influences on Redon receive careful con- 
sideration and the iconographical study 
proper is preceded by a short, but adequate 
biography. The main body of the book is 
of course concerned with Redon’'s graphic 
work, but the color work of his later 
years received sufficient attention. When he 
began to paint in oil, Redon’s interest in 
the fantastic and supernatural had anyhow 
somewhat abated. In spite of Mr. Sand- 
strém’s study there remains still much 
which is completely mysterious and baffling 
in Redon’s graphic work (provided of 
course there exists a meaning at all or 
that a meaning was intended) and though 
Mr. Sandstrém makes out a good case that 
for instance the image of the floating eye 
is essentially a symbolization of the human 
soul, ultimate clarification cannot be 
achieved with the work of such an elusive 
artist. The iconographical approach as 
such might be at fault, and the ultimate 
understanding of Redon probably rests on 
some sort of empathetic poetical undet 
standing which can neither be taught nor 
even verbally be transmitted. Within the 
limits of his method, Mr. Sandstrém has 
given us an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of an artist who 
played an important role in the French 
symbolism of the late nineteenth century 


The translation is excellent and the illustra- 
tions are adequate, though there are no 
color reproductions of any of Redon’s 
paintings. 
JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 
Lafayette College 


Otto H. Forster, Grundformen der Deut. 
schen Kunst; Entfaltung und Zerfall des 
Abendlandischen Gottesreiches, 384 pp., 
73 ill., Kéln: E. A. Seemann, 1952. DM 
24. 

The title of this book recalls that of 
Wolffin’s Grundbegriffe der Kunstge- 
schichte, and his later Italien und das 
Deutsche Formgefihl. But Forster does not 
merely adapt the method of W6lfflin which 
is essentially based on stylistic criticism, 
he intends to develop a new approach 
based on more recent theories. Actually he 
draws certain ideas from Abstraction and 
Empathy, in which Worringer preceded 
Firster in a similar attempt, to define the 
essence of a work of art. Forster does not 
try to develop a new system, his aim is 
to comprehend the essence of a work of 
art as an immediate and direct personal 
experience. By empathy rather than reason- 
ing he describes these experiences in a 
language that is rich in poetical meta- 
phors. In this way he develops a highly 
personal style, which at times becomes in- 
volved and difficult to follow, even for 
versed in the language. 
While in some cases one is captivated by 
his statements, which are suggestive and 
profound, on others one gets the impres- 
sion that the author is carried away by a 
superindividual style. In this manner he 
sometimes looses contact with the reader 
and therefore it becomes difficult to follow 
the author in his often very personal form- 
ulations. 


those German 


Férster’s book is divided in three parts 
dealing with the elements which compose 
a work of art. First there are the symbols 
of the structure of the world (Weltge- 
biude), and here the main symbol is the 
temple, a concept which he uses in a much 
broader sense than usual, including the 
castle and the palace (Herrensitz). The 
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second part deals with the symbols of the 
soul of the world (Weltseele), in which 
he tries to define in particular the experi- 
ences of the German soul. Here one im- 
mediately becomes aware of the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the German and 
the European experiences of the soul, 
especially for certain phases of the Middle 
Ages and also for the Baroque. In fact the 
distinction seems obliterated in Férster's 
writings, when he thinks as a German and 
as a European at the same time, and a 
natior ' and a cosmopolitan attitude are 
interwoven. In the third part Forster dis- 
cusses the symbols of the materials of the 
world (Weltstoff), i.e., those media which 
become expressive in the hand of the 
artist. 

These are the three essential concepts 
with which Forster operates in his. analy- 
sis in which he focusses on the work of 
art, the artist who creates it, and the human 
being in general who experiences it. By 
the characterization of the human being 
Férster analyses the society of which the 
artist is a member. Following a modern 
trend he goes rather intensively into a 
description of the social background, where 
he is apparently inspired by books like 
Hauser’s Social History of Art 

Although Forster is averse to tracing 
the exterior influences of historical events 
as a means of understanding the essence 
of a work of art, one cannot call him 
anti-historical. The examples which he has 
chosen are given in a chronological order 
and his rich and comprehensive knowledge¢ 
of the facts of art history enables him to 
pass judgments, which are based on a pro 
found historical, literary and theological 
erudition. Here one meets with a contra 
diction: while Forster denies the strict 
historical method, he proves with his own 
analysis that there is no art without epoch, 
i.€., One cannot disassociate art from its 
historical background. 

Among the well chosen examples for the 
understanding of a work of art by intui- 
tion and empathy is his description of the 
imperial quality of the interior of the 
Cathedral of Speyer (p. 53), or the har- 
monious interior of Sta, Maria im Capitol 
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in Cologne (p. 66). Though nothing basi- 
cally new is said about the Gothic Cathe- 
dral, the terms by which he describes the 
essence of it are very imaginative and 
have the freshness of an original formula- 
tion. The almost physical impression which 
the late Gothic interior of certain churches 
like the Franciscan Church in Salzburg 
(p. 104) or St. Lorenz in Niirnberg (p. 
109) exercises on the beholder of the late 
Gothic period as well as of the present 
day is well characterized. 

While Forster avoids carefully the Ren- 
aissance—with some justification from his 
point of view—he concentrates on the 
German Baroque by discussing its churches 
and residences against a background of a 
growing absolutism of the individuum. But 
in this chapter he has particular difficulties 
in defining the specific German elements 
because he has to admit continuously that 
he is dealing primarily with a European 
and not a specific German art. 

While the first part deals with monu- 
ments, the second centers on man’s capacity 
of artistic experiences which are given 
again in historical sequences, though For- 
ster avoids any mention of an evolutionary 
development of history. In the early 
Middle Ages man is the object of divine 
power which he obeys without questioning. 
This is well illustrated by a miniature of 
the Reichenau with the Raising of Lazarus 
(p. 252). But here again it is a question 
whether such an experience is confined to 
the German soul or whether it is rather 
typical for the Christian in general. 

When in the next chapter man of the 
early Gothic period is characterized by his 
new experience of knightly love, Forster 
himself points to the troubadours of Pro- 
vence as a place of origin for this new 
ideal. Somewhat closer to his concept of 
specific German experience is the late 
Gothic man, whom he calls the verstrickte 
Mensch (entangled man), although such a 
term could just as well be used for a 
certain phase of the late Romanesque epoch 
for which the bronze candlestick in the 
Cathedral of Milan would be a particularly 
good example. Moreover his omission of 
Renaissance humanism and his attempt to 








center on the specifically German, prevents 
Férster from doing full justice to artists 
like Diirer and Holbein. As for the modern 
period, he makes striking observations on 
how the exclusively intellectual education 
of the nineteenth century and on how the 
mechanization of the twentieth century 
have dulled man’s capacity for genuine 
artistic experiences. 

The third part deals with materials 
Here also Forster follows the historical 
line, showing the preference for and ex- 
pressiveness of certain materials at certain 
periods. Stone and gold are the working 
materials for the early mediaeval artist, 
while line takes their place from the 
Gothic period. Here again one becomes 
somewhat irritated about the specific Ger- 
man element, since French and English 
Gothic are surely no less expressive in 
their use of line than the German. Light, 
which Forster likewise includes among the 
materials, is well analysed in connection 
with some buildings of the German Ba- 
roque. But here again he is dealing with 
a general European rather than with a 
German phenomenon. When he comes to 
modern art he remarks on the fact that 
the specific value of the material is often 
completely obliterated. 

As a whole the Grundformen der 
Deutschen Kunst is not a survey of Ger- 
man art in general but an attempt to 
center on those phases where the most 
typical German elements are most clearly 
pronounced, and where, using a simile, 
the seismographic needle swings out most 
vehemently. Essentially these are the phases 
of the late Romanesque, the late Gothic 
and the Baroque which ever since Dehio’s 
Geschichte der Deutschen Kunst have 
rightly been considered the phases most 
expressive of the German mind. 

JOSEFA WEITZMANN-FIEDLER 
Princeton New Jersey 


Gisela M. A. Richter, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: Handbook of the Greek 
Collection, x + 322 pp., 130 pl., 35 line 
ill., Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $12.50 cloth, $10.00 paper. 





To call this volume a handbook of the 
Greek collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is in a large sense a mis- 
nomer; it is the closest approach to a 
handbook of Greek archaeology and a basic 
text on the subject that exists today. De. 
spite the limitation on illustrations, al] of 
which are from the museum, and on the 
text which emphasizes the place of the ob- 
jects in the Metropolitan Museum in the 
general history of Greek art, the account 
of Greek art and archaeology from 4000 
B.C. almost to the beginning of our era is 
remarkably complete. This is not only be- 
cause of the fullness and excellence of the 
Metropolitan's Greek collections, but is 
also due to the fullness of the author's 
knowledge and understanding of the whole 
span of Greek civilization. 

As a “guide’’ the handbook follows the 
chronological arrangement of the exhibits, 
departing from this scheme finally to dis- 
cuss the large sculptures and the separate 
exhibits of engraved sealstones, coins and 
jewelry. The copious plates, similarly ar- 
ranged, are thus a condensation of the 
exhibits themselves, though with about a 
thousand objects illustrated it has not 
been necessary to eliminate anything of 
importance. Most of the illustrations are 
necessarily small, but the great majority 
are remarkably clear despite this and they 
serve well in giving the reader a fairly 
complete idea of the range of objects com- 
ing in all periods and among all classes. 
Few would serve for study purposes, but 
this is not the intention here, and the 
notes at the end of the book refer one to 
all the publications of each object men- 
tioned in the text. This points up an im- 
portant use to which the volume will al- 
ways be put as a handbook, that of a 
source of ready reference to the most im- 
portant part of the Greek collections. In 
this role the present handbook far excels 
its predecessors. With this purpose in 
mind, however, it is regrettable that there 
is no easy way of referring from the 
plates to the text, for after a first reading 
it is in this manner that the volume will 
be most often used. 

The authoritative sketches of each period 
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or phase of Greek archaeology, complete 
with historical background, accounts of 
the cultural influences at work and of the 
material growth illustrated by the objects 
in the museum, are excellent. Yet the ex- 
cessive cost of the volume will prevent its 
being used as a textbook, though teachers 
will look to it often as a source of supple- 
mentary reading. This cost could hardly be 
less considering the great amount of illus- 
tration and present high costs of printing. 
One must consider, therefore, whether the 
dual purpose of the volume has not 
doubled the price and so defeated one, if 
not both, purposes. Perhaps the urgent 
need for a handbook of Greek archaeology 
could be met by combining portions of the 
text with a selection from the illustrations 
in a volume of more modest price. No one 
is better qualified than Miss Richter to 
give us such a volume, and only the urgent 
need excuses the ingratitude displayed in 
asking for more when so great a feast has 
been spread before us 
SAUL S. WEINBERG 
University of Missouri 


Gisela M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Greek 
Sculpture, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 123 pp., 164 pl., Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. $22.50. 
Most writing on art is selective, as 

selection must be the beginning and the 

end of all criticism. A catalogue, however, 
being an inventory, cannot conform to this 
rule. It represents a genus of literature 
with rules of its own, presupposing a dif- 
ferent attitude towards the art object. Every 
object is valuable to the cataloguer; no 
fragment, however modest of appearance, 
ought to be neglected. True, any large 
collection of art reflects the vagaries of 
history in the selection of the objects 
available and agreeable, to the collector. 

But so do our own likes and dislikes de- 

pend on circumstances. A fragment or a 

copy which today we dismiss lightly as 

something void of interest may gain un 
expected importance tomorrow, or may 
have impressed past generations quite dif- 
ferently. The encyclopedic rather than se- 
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lective nature of the catalogue, as a literary 
genre, implies the intellectual virtue of 
objectivity which turns with equal curios- 
ity to all phenomena at hand. Thus the 
study of the objects, as chance offers them 
to us, creates our best safeguard against 
the iconoclastic tendencies of prejudice. 
Miss Richter’s catalogue of the Greek 
sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum is 
a recent, and excellent, example in ques- 
tion. It is the latest offspring of a long 
line of distinguished ancestors, which 
started almost ninety years ago with the 
catalogue of the ancient sculptures in the 
Lateran Museum, by O. Benndorf and R. 
Schéne. The method of all these catalogues 
is prescribed by the nature of their ma- 
terials. There is in our museums scarcely 
a piece of ancient sculpture intact, or 
which did not undergo more or less arbi- 
trary restorations. Ever since the early 
sixteenth century, when Raphael was the 
superintendent (as he would now be des- 
ignated) of ancient monuments in Rome, 
Leonardo worked in the papal collection of 
the “Belvedere,”’ and Michelangelo restored 
the Laocoon, the study of the ancient 
fragments has aimed at reconstructing the 
parts lost through the iniquities of time. 
In principle this was a legitimate objec- 
tive, since the meaningful fragment—the 
“torso’”’—was not a theme of ancient art 
as it is of the modern. Nevertheless the 
ensuing routine of professional restorers 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries created those often rather curious 
hybrids between modern fantasies and an- 
cient statuary, which now fill our museums 
everywhere; not to mention the more re- 
strained but still hypothetical and at best 
merely tentative, more recent efforts of 
reconstructing ancient art. From these con- 
ditions it follows that a critical catalogue 
of ancient sculpture, by modern standards, 
must accomplish three things primarily. 
It should give suitable illustrations of all 
objects treated in the text; it should ac- 
count for the state of preservation of each 
object, by listing changes and additions; 
and it should as far as possible elucidate 
the intended meaning of each object. Un- 
less these preliminary investigations have 








been properly carried out, criticisms of 
style and quality can have no sound basis 

The reviewer will not take issue with 
the author on these three counts. It is 
gratifying to see her book so adequately 
if not luxuriously, illustrated. The once 
preferred deluxe edition of art catalogues 
now seems a dream of the past, which is 
probably to the good. For a catalogue 
ought to be a working tool, and its price 
range should be within average means. In- 
deed one would wish to have similar cata- 
logues of all the major sculpture collec- 
tions of the world: how much easier out 
work would be! 

An area of disagreement is bound to 
open, however, in the fourth task which a 
catalogue must also perform; namely, the 
plausible arrangement and historical defini- 
tion of the objects. Actually these might 
be considered as two separate tasks, unless 
one adopts a continuous chronological ar 
rangement such as the author tried to es 
tablish in this book. But here the diffi- 
culties are very great, even for a scholar 
of Miss Richter’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. I agree with her that Roman copies 
of Greek sculpture are best included with 
the discussion of Greek art. But datings 
are often quite hypothetical among these 
materials, and therefore their chronological 
arrangement does not always yield the ob 
jective categories desirable for a catalogue. 
Nor could the author entirely avoid other, 
more practical distinctions such as, for 
instance, the separation of bronzes from 
stone sculpture. The former are omitted 
from her volume, though both are “sculp- 
ture.”” The chronological continuity, also, 
had to be abandoned in some places, in 
favor of other categories. Thus the archaic 
chapter ends with a survey of gravestones, 
which the reader will find most useful but 
which cuts across the chronological order 
both in the text and the plates (nos. 9-22). 
Again in the fifth century the ‘‘Polyclei- 
tean’’ works are grouped together, an ar 
rangement which has validity only as long 
as one accepts the Lansdowne Amazon as 
a copy after Polycleitus (no. 37). In 
passing, the reader may be referred to the 
beautiful photographs taken from the head 





of this statue (pl. 36). Among the ma- 
terials dating to the fourth century B.C. 
a chronological order is even more diff- 
cult to maintain. Thus the numerous fig- 
ures of Venus had to be treated as one 
group (nos. 146-163), regardless of chron- 
ology and even across the principal divi- 
sion between “fourth century” and “hel- 
lenistic.”’ The Attic gravestones of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. form another 
such category, well represented in the mu- 
seum (nos. 73-97). A special, very in- 
formative chapter is dedicated to this 
group. One asks, however, whether it 
would not have been even more logical to 
treat all the reliefs of this period together, 
separate from statuary; just as the portraits 
constitute,a group by itself which does not 
mix too well with other art. Apparently 
the chronological is the most meaningful 
arrangement, in a catalogue of art, for 
basic divisions. Within the principal sec- 
tions thereby established such as “archaic,” 
“fifth century,”” etc., it probably is still 
advisable to make more extensive use of 
other modes of classification, especially 
those of subject matter, than was attempted 
in the present volume. 

The wealth of scholarship included with 
the discussion of individual items cannot 
be adequately appreciated in this brief re- 
view. Neither is this the place to argue 
questions of detail. The student of ancient 
art will find this volume a most valuable 
instrument, the efficiency of which is 
greatly enhanced by the bibliographies in- 
cluded with the discussion of each work. 
As might be expected the illustrious main 
pieces of the Metropolitan's classical collec- 
tion receive exhaustive treatment: the 
archaic ‘‘Kouros,”’ the statue of Protesilaus, 
and the Lansdowne Amazon, already men- 
tioned. (The recently acquired copy of 
the “Venus Medici” was not yet included.) 
Among the less known pieces, also, excel- 
lent specimens can be found, such as the 
torso of a young boy, no. 53, which per- 
haps formed part of a late fifth century 
group representing the children of Niobe. 
This torso seems an original work. Copies, 
on the other hand, present a different set 
of problems. In the opinion of this re- 
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viev'er, the reliefs of dancing maenads, 
nos. 58-60, can hardly be listed as Greek 
art, not even as copies. They belong to the 
“neo-attic”’ class of reliefs which represent 
a classicizing type of Roman art—varia- 
tions on classical themes rather than copies 
It is in the discussion of details such as 
these that the history of ancient art be 
comes most alive. Yet few of these prob- 
lems allow of quick solutions. About most 
Roman copies statements must remain 
guarded and tentative. Still in due time, it 
happens that one or another of these long 
debated problems matures. As an example 
in the new Metropolitan catalogue, I would 
mention the statue of Herakles, no. 122. It 
is a copy. But there can be no doubt about 
its identification. The figure represents 
another example, as it seems not so far 
noticed, of the type best known as the 


Addenda 


With art workshops gaining nationwide 
popularity, New York University is ap- 
proaching the problem from a novel angle 
Howard Conant, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education has announced a 
post summer session course meeting daily, 
August 13 to 24, designed to help ‘meet 
the growing demand for art workshops in 
all kinds of school and community situa 
tions,” explaining all phases of promotion 
and management 

Mr. Harry Grier sends word from the 
Frick Collection that twenty-five new sub 
jects have been added to the Kodachromes 
of works of art in the collection. Fifty 
slides of paintings and room views are now 
available. All slides sold by the Collection 
are original Kodachromes. Price $1.75 
each, 10% discount on orders of twenty 
or more. Mail requests for list of subjects 
to The Frick Collection, 1 East 70th St., 
New York 21, New York. 

Tulane University offers a fellowship of 
$1700 for an advanced graduate student in 
art history who can devote half time to 
teaching. Several graduate assistantships 
of about $750 are available in studio work 
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“Ludovisi Hercules.” Stylistic considera- 
tions, lately reinforced by the evidence of 
Greek coins, indicate a likely date in the 
early third century B.C. for the original— 
rather later than the date suggested by the 
author, p. 74; cf. this reviewer in Amer. 
Journ. of Archaeology, vol. 53, 1949, p. 
224. Perhaps we even know the type of 
head that rightfully belonged to this statue 
see F. Poulsen, Catalogue of Ancient 
Sculpture in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen, 1951, no. 256. Thus a good 
catalogue invites new discoveries. To pre- 
pare the material for them is one of its 
foremost uses 

O. J. BRENDEI 

Indiana University 


Note: The ‘Books Received” section will 
appear in the next issue. 


Apply to Newcomb Art School, Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

The University of Wichita offers four 
graduate teaching fellowships in the de- 
partment of art beginning in September, 
1956 in the fields of History of Art, Ce- 
ramics, Graphics, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Silversmithing 

Boston's Institute of Contemporary Art 
will move temporarily to the School of 
the Museum of Fine Arts where the two 
institutions will work together on exhi- 
bitions and educational facilities. 

Florida State University (Tallahassee) 
again collaborated with the Ringling Art 
Museum (Sarasota) in the annual sym- 
posium on contemporary arts held at the 
Ringling Museum after Easter vacation. 
Participating speakers were John F. Kie- 
nitz, University of Wisconsin; Talbot 
Hamlin, formerly of Avery Library, Co- 
lumbia; Charles Parkhurst, Oberlin; R. S. 
Lathan, Chicago design consultant; Karl 
Zerbe and Adolph Karl, FSU; Kenneth 
Donahue, Ringling Museum. Also included 
was a program on jazz and a concert by 
the University Singers of FSU. 
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THE FIRST WRITING BOOK: ARRIGHI’S Operina 


JOHN HOWARD BENSON 


An English translation and facsimile text of the first and finest manual of the 
Chancery hand. “Pages that delight the eye and inspire the mind and hard... 
an excellent example of the good, the true, and the beautiful.” George Trenholm, 
Catholic Art Quarterly 2.59 


EARLY VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 
“A monumental, precise evaluation of thirty critical years in British architec- 
ture ... so rich in insight, so packed with fascinating material, that it is a true 
milepost in architectural history.’ Talbot Hamlin, New York Times 
I'wo Vols. $20.00 
at your bookstore 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven 7, Connecticut 


A TEXT FOR ANY COURSE 


The University Prints are a unique, flexible 
text to supplement or parallel the lecture 
material in any type of art course, historical 
or comparative. 


These 5% by 8 inch loose-leaf prints, mini- 
mally priced at 2 cents each, will be arranged 
into individual student sets for easy distribu 
tion by the department or bookstore. 


Comprehensive survey sets are available for 
all major periods: Ancient, Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Post-Renaissance, Modern, and Oriental. 
A sample set will be furnished upon request 





The complete '236-page catalog listing all 
5,250 subjects available as slides and as prints 
is fifty cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
15 Brattle Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





THE EXISTENCE OF 


Intangible Content A challenging work, unique in its | 
: ; ; revelation of the vitality of 
in Architectonic Form intangible elements in architecture. 
BASED UPON THE PRACTICALITY The author, formerly of the 
OF LAOTZU’S PHILOSOPHY Princeton School of Architecture 
and now a practicing architect 

BY AMOS IH TIAO CHANG in Bangkok, explores the theory that I 
void, space, time and the science 
of vision are as essential in Laotzu's | 


philosophy as they should be to 
| modern architecture. 


75 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 





_— Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS ° PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








The following issues of the 


WANTED 





College Art Journal 


Volume V No. 2—W inter 1946 
Volume VI No. |—Fall 1946 | 
Volume VII No. 2—Winter 1948 
Volume VII No. 4—Summer 1948 

Volume VIII No. 4—Summer 1949 | 
Volume X No. |—Fall 1950 

Volume XIV No. 2—Wéinter 1955 | 


The College Art Association of America | 
432 4th Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
ART BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 


| “Perfect”... “Stunning”’. . . “Really distinguished fidelity” 





Students, art historians, critics, and 
collectors are unanimous in _ thei 

y praise of this magnificent art series 
. Here, for the first time, are superb 
| full color reproductions of hitherto 
seldom seen national art treasures 
Each volume (131/” x 19” over all) 


contains thirty-two 11 x 14 full 


EGYP. 





color plates, the largest ever put in 
book form. Using the most advanced 
photographic and printing techniques 
in the reproductions, UNESCO has 
also chosen a leading authority on 
each particular monument or period 
of art to write the accompanying text 
Printed in Milan in six to ten color 
oftset lithography on the finest paper 
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Martin Craig (Cooper Union, N.Y.C.): The 


Haircut, welded steel, 1952, Private Collection. 











